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the things they say! 


ICI. exported £71 million of products in 1955, I see. 
Yes, they’ve been doing well. 
How do they manage it, I wonder ? 
One reason is that they’ve built up a sales organisation 
all over the world. Indeed, they have subsidiary companies in 42 countries, and agents 
in nearly all the rest. 
And what’s the other reason ? 
Well, foreigners have come to trust the 
quality of I.C.1. products and the 
technical service that goes with them. 
Is Britain, then, a force to be reckoned with in the chemical field ? 
Yes. And high quality isn’t the only reason. Thanks to our research workers, 
we in Britain now have hundreds of outstanding chemical products to sell to the world. 
Such as ? 
Polythene, for instance, and the powerful ‘ Gammexane ’ range of 
insecticides, brilliant new dyes like ‘Alcian ’ Blue, and drugs like ‘Paludrine’ 
and ‘ Antrycide *, They’re all I.C.I. discoveries, you know. - 
And they’re helping us in world markets ? 
They are, indeed. What’s more, I.C.I. are spending over £9 million 
a year on research and development. So far as they can, 


they mean to ensure that British chemicals stay in the lead. 
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ACROSS THE FRONTIERS 


have won outstanding popularity in the twentieth 

century. To believe in it in almost any context is 
a passport to respectability; it is an ideal which no one is 
free publicly to repudiate. 

To the lay mind, therefore, there is nothing particularly 
dramatic in the fact that there is to be another week of prayer 
for Christian unity between the 18th and 25th of January. 
One can pray for unity in a variety of ways, and undoubtedly 
many Christians mean by it simply the conversion to their 
own beliefs of members of other denominations. This, on 
the whole, is the prevailing theme of Roman Catholic prayers 
on the subject in Britain and the US. 

It is therefore encouraging to notice that the form of prayer 
which will be widely used by non-Roman Catholics in Britain 
this year, a form which expressly leaves to Christ the means 
by which His Church shall be united, was devised by a 
French secular priest, the Abbé Paul Corturier, and that in 
France and Belgium certainly the initiative in conducting the 
week of prayer will come from the Roman Catholics. In 
Britain, Anglicans, Free Churchmen and some liberal 
Catholics will ‘be using the Corturier prayers this year. Here 
is impressive testimony to the spread of a movement which 
is beginning to cross barriers far beyond the reach of ecclesi- 
astical diplomacy. It is a movement which deserves a cordial 
Christmas wish. 

For the Christian, unity is not, as it is for the secular mind, 
a praiseworthy ideal in itself; it is nearer the mark to say that 
disunity is a sin, though a sin the responsibility for which is too 
widely spread to be easily assigned. Among the obvious forces 
which contribute to it is not only the Pharisaical complacency 
which tends to afflict all Church authorities and afflicts some 
more than others—the spirit of “We alone are saved and all 
the rest are damned’—but also the naive idealism of those 
who forget that unity, like all other Christian virtues, is 
justified by the ends which it serves. What people think about 
each other is always much less important than what they think 
in common; the reuniting of the Church is more likely to 
result from the absolutely disinterested pursuit of the will of 
God as revealed in scripfure and tradition than from con- 
scious attempts to ‘get together’ in spite of differences. Many 
of the prevailing movements in contemporary Christian 
thought cut straight across denominational frontiers; the 
scriptural theology which in its more extreme form is 
associated with the name of Karl Barth and the various 
scholarly attempts to emphasise the authentic character of 
the Holy Communion as an act of corporate sacrifice in which 
the congregation is actively, not merely passively, involved 


Ue: is one of those vague, evocative words which 


are having a profound influence on Christians of every tradi- 
tion, and possibly a greater influence than the hierarchies of 
any of the Churches are willing to admit. The best contribution 
to reunification is to let these movements develop spon- 
taneously against the background of a general recognition 
that the disunity of the Church is not, like that of the Atlantic 
Alliance, a regrettable deficiency in our political arrangements, 
but a collective act of disobedience to Christ. Only when the 
consciousness of common belief is really there is ecclesiastical 
diplomacy any use, and it is only rarely today that this con- 
dition is present as it is, for example, to some extent, in the 
case of the Church of England and the Free Churches. 


It would seem, therefore, that prayer and waiting are still 
the most important activities for those who are seeking to . 
reunify the Church; but there are also some rules which in 
the meantime they can profitably keep. In the first place, it 


is surely important to remember that the standards of 
ecclesiastical controversy should always be fundamentally 
different from those of forensic debate. Conscious malice 
probably plays a small part in embittering the relations of 
the Churches, but the gay atmosphere of mutual recrimination 
which is healthy in politics is extremely perilous in matters 
of religion; Christians should never compromise their beliefs, 
they should work constantly to clarify their differences, but 
they should not go in for spiritual footbail matches. 

The second rule is much harder to formulate: while it is 
true that common beliefs are the only respectable basis for 
unity, it is also true that associations of the like-minded are 
its most formidable enemies. The process which Dr. Niebuhr 
has so brilliantly described in relation to politics is constantly 
at work in the Church: sectional or sectarian ends are con- 
stantly being fostered in the name of unity. A Christian may 
feel constrained to try to convert the world to his own brand 
of Christianity, and, in the improbable event of his succeed- 
ing, ecclesiastical unity might result from his efforts; but he 
should not confuse the work of evangelising with the work 
of reunifying. When he is concerned to reunify, his object 
is not to change other people’s beliefs but to discover the 
means of reconciling them with his own, and humility and 
prudence both require that, like the Abbé Corturier, he should 
leave that task in the last resort to God. 

Christmas is a fitting time for Christians to honour the 
cause of Church unity; it is also a fitting time for them to ask 
themselves as individuals and as members of the Churches 
how far and in what ways they are helping to prevent its 
realisation. 
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NEHRU AND EISENHOWER 


: me, | earteng or not Mr. Nehru’s visit to Washington marks 


a high spot in the attempt by the US to woo the un- 
committed Afro-Asian States, it is certainly true that no one 
would have thought of a rapprochement between India and 
America some months ago. But now the shadows cast by 
Formosa and Viet Nam have been lost in the glare from the 
direction of Suez, and New Delhi and Washington have un- 
expectedly found themselves pulling in the same direction at 
the coat-tails of the British and French Governments. 

However, as Mr. James Reston has remarked in the New 
York Times, less may come out of this meeting than was 
expected. Meetings at the summit have traditionally been 
surrounded by such a cloud of vague good will that they have 
tended to look like an advertisement for Paramount, but no 
amount of hand-shaking can conceal the fact that, on the basic 
problem of the world today, American and Indian points of 
view are wide apart. That basic problem is one of the future 
behaviour and evolution of the Soviet Union. For America 
Communism is a threat and the Soviet system of government 
morally corrupt. For India neither of these things is true, and 
the difference of interpretation could be seen at work over 
Hungary. China, indeed, may appear as a menace from New 
Delhi and Washington, but views on how to deal with possible 
Chinese expansion into South-East Asia differ. In the event of 
any move on the part of either Russia or China India and 
America would part company as to what to do about it, united 
though they might be on principles. The alarm that has been 
expressed by some Conservatives as to the possibility of 
America turning away from her Western allies in favour of the 
Bandung Powers is hardly justified. No permanent swop is 
possible, and the question would never have arisen if it had not 
been for our treatment of the Americans over Suez. 


MONEY FOR ATOMS 


NLY three days after the contracts had been placed for the 

world’s first three full-scale nuclear power stations, the 
Minister of Fuel and Power warned the country of the ‘sacri- 
fices’ which the tremendous investment required by the nuclear 
power programme will impose. This was well said. Too little 
attention has been paid to the chance that the power programme 
may be held up by lack of finance. All the other possible 
hindrances have been much discussed. In the Commons on 
Monday, for instance, the House was debating the Electricity 
Bill, which reorganises the Central Electricity Authority so 
that it will be better fitted to undertake the responsibility for 
building the nuclear power stations. Attention has been drawn 
to the serious shortages which will exist of scientists and 
technologists. There is still some doubt whether there will be 
enough industrial capacity to build the power stations we want. 
A great deal has been said about the technical obstacles to 
rapid development of nuclear power and particularly about 
the lack of a few scarce raw materials. Serious as some of these 
problems are, the possible shortage of finance is no less real. 
The original programme, published in the 1955 White Paper, 
suggested that £300 million would be needed in the first ten 
years. Everyone now knows that the programme has been 
revised and the only question is whether the original size has 
been trebled or quadrupled. This will be settled when the 
Government makes a statement early in the New Year. It 
seems likely, however, that the cost will be at least £800 million 
before 1965. This prodigious demand comes on top of ambitious 
plans for modernising the railways, the roads and much of 
manufacturing industry, which are already straining the finan- 
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cial system. If the nuclear power programme is to push ahead 
without trouble, our entire taxation policy must be changed 
so that the formation of capital is encouraged rather than 
penalised. Meanwhile, the civil engineering firms from each 
of the three industrial groups are getting ready to clear the sites 
at Hunterston, Berkeley, and Bradwell. By 1961, having spent 
over £100 million on them, we shall be producing nearly 900 
megawatts of electricity without burning a piece of coal—a 
saving of just under four million tons of coal a year, or one 
tenth of our present consumption in power stations. 


THE RADCLIFFE PROPOSALS 


HE recommendations made by Lord Radcliffe have now 

been tabled in the House of Commons. They consist of a 
constitution providing for an elected single chamber with a 
Chief Minister and Cabinet responsible to it. There will be six 
reserved seats for the Turkish minority, six nominated seats 
and twenty-four generally-elected seats which would presum- 
ably fall to Greeks. The Governor of the island will have 
reserved powers, including defence, foreign affairs and secur- 
ity. This constitution is to be introduced as soon as conditions 
in the island allow elections to be held without danger of 
intimidation. In his statement to the House the Colonial Secre- 
tary said that the British Government would review the appli- 
cation of the principle of self-determination when strategic and 
international considerations permitted, if the constitution was 
then working smoothly. The most interesting part of the 
statement was that in which Mr. Lennox-Boyd mentioned the 
possibility of partition. He made it clear that what he was 
thinking of was consultation of the Turkish minority as to their 
wishes, and that he felt self-determination could not reasonably 
be granted to one race in the island alone. This part of the 
plan seems to have been brought to London by the Turkish 
Foreign Minister and, under the circumstances and despite 
obvious difficulties, possibly offers the best way out of an 
impasse, if the agreement of the governments concerned can 
be secured. 


MERRY GENTLEMEN 


Mr. N. H. Sharpe, President of the Greeting Card and Calendar 
Manufacturers’ Association, has deplored ‘as a matter of principle’ 
the appearance of the Christmas cards designed by Signor Anni- 
goni in aid of the Lord Mayor's Hungarian appeal ‘as an incursion 
into commerce . . . for charitable purposes however deserving. 


God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay. 
Remember that the Greeting Cards 
All come on Christmas Day 
By courtesy of Mr. Sharpe. 
That’s why you have to pay 
For tidings of comfort and joy, 
Comfort and joy, 
Oh, tidings of comfort and joy. 


God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
And pray reject as phoney 
Those cards about Hungarians 
By Signor Annigoni. 
If they infringe our market rights 
We'll all be broke and stony. 
Oh, targets of profit and loss, 
Profit and loss, 
Oh, targets of profit and loss. 


CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
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Portrait of the Week 


BLESSED Christmas calm seems to have been stealing 
A upon world events during the past week, after the most 
feverish six months we have seen since the war. We have 
now time to turn to the turkey supply, which is good, or 
watch with interest other less tranquil Christmases—that, say, 
of the farmer who is defending his land from the Electricity 
Authority at the point of a pistol. 

Further afield the situation, except in Eastern Europe, is 
perhaps brighter than for some time past. The NATO meetings 
in Paris ended cordially and were used as much for the repairing 
of the Anglo-American alliance as for anything else. However, 
the Atlantic Council registered disapproval of events in 
Hungary and drew attention to the need for a settlement in the 
Middle East, On the specific problems of European defence 
British speeches caused most stir, for we are evidently to spend 
less on stationing forces in Germany, since the cost of doing so 
is disproportionately high, and more on weapons. Mr. 
Dulles’s chief contribution in the later stages of the talks was 
to hint that the US would be prepared to support the use of 
British and French salvage ships and crews in clearing the 
Suez Canal. 

On the Canal itself the question of these ships still remains 
the central arguing point. The Egyptians are not prepared to 
allow the Allied crews to remain with their ships, allegedly ‘in 
the interests of their own safety,’ while the British and French 
Governments insist that the ships can only be used if their 
crews are in them. UN ships, according to the Foreign Secretary, 
may take five weeks even to survey the wrecks. Whilst this 
problem still awaits a solution Allied troops have withdrawn 
as far as Port Said in an atmosphere tautened by a number of 
bomb attacks by Egyptian commandos on British forces. How- 
ever, the first reservists are now safely back in this country, 
where they have been welcomed with open arms and the 
Wolfenden Committee’s report, which says that there is little 
evidence of unnecessary ‘bull’ in the Army. They were not 
many days behind the Prime Minister, now returned from his 
recuperation in Jamaica looking bronzed and fit. He in his 
turn was in time to talk ‘frankly and cordially’ with Mr. Nehru, 
who was then on his way to Washington for consultations with 
President Eisenhower. These have been taking place and, says 
Mr. Nehru, have ‘profited him very much.’ He has also said 
that the Middle East and Hungarian crises had shown that the 
most powerful countries cannot impose their domination over 
weak ones. Miss Anna Kethly, the Foreign Minister of Mr. 
Nagy’s brief government, and a rather better authority, has 
remarked that unless help was forthcoming Hungarians would 
lose faith in the moral strength of democracy. However, Mr. 
Nixon is to spend four days in Austria to study the refugee 
problem, and a party of British lawyers, including three ex- 
attorneys-general, has offered to go to Hungary as observers at 
the trials of those arrested in the revolution (though it is said 
that 178 have already been executed). There has not been much 
progress in any direction inside the country, the government 
being engaged in wooing the workers with offers of better 
conditions, and everyone else in keeping alive during the 
shortage of food. 

The present shortage of petrol here since rationing began on 
Monday pales beside these conditions; so do the first of the 
winter storms which have caused havoc to shipping in the last 
week. There have been surprisingly few storms in Parliament 
since the Premier’s return and he has been listened to with 
polite attention on Suez, and with enthusiasm on his announce- 
ment that the fourteen-day rule is to be suspended. M. Mollet 
has had overwhelming support for his policy from his party. 
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There have been further troubles in Northern Ireland, in spite 
of the avowed intention of the Republican Government to 
stop any activities which might lead to civil war. On the other 
hand, things have been improving in Cyprus. Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd has been to Ankara and Athens, and Field-Marshal Sir 
Claude Auchinleck has added expert doubts to those already 
expressed about the strategic value of the island. Mr. Ben- 
Gurion has said that Israel will in no circumstances consent 
to the return of the Gaza Strip to Egypt. 


The Soviet and Polish Governments have signed an agree- 
ment which deprives Russian troops in Poland of freedom 
of manceuvre without Polish permission. Equally heartening 
has been the opinion expressed by that very old-timer Mr. 
Alexander Kerensky that present events are the beginning of 
the end of Russian Communism. 


It is appropriate to end on this hopeful note, only pausing 
briefly to wish well to one and all, and particularly to the unfor- 
tunate gentleman who is being prosecuted for driving his car 
off the road in his absorption with the Prime Minister’s broad- 
cast. 


Political Commentary 


By Our Political Correspondent 


A; one moment in Monday’s sitting it looked as if the 
interest was going to shift explosively from the floor 
of the House—where Sir Anthony was getting a recep- 
tion mild and non-committal enough to annoy both his 
supporters and his opponents—to the press gallery. A parlia- 
mentary occasion like this tends to bring rare birds to the poll; 
and among the distinguished visitors was Lady Pamela Berry, 
wife of the Editor-in-Chief of the Daily Telegraph, roughing 
it for once in the press gallery. This was too much for Mr. 
Randolph Churchill, who regards the Telegraph as a Johnny- 
come-lately in the matter of seeing through the Prime Minister; 
and as she was leaving he said audibly to his next-door neigh- 
bour, Mr. Christopher Hollis: ‘I suppose she is going down to 
have tea with Anthony.’ 

What happened next is obscure: according to Mr. 
Churchill’s account, he had to move his right foot sharply to 
one side to avoid having it stamped on by the heel of a presum- 
ably high-heeled shoe. Anybody who has been stamped upon 
unintentionally by the heel of a high-heeled shoe will appreciate 
what might have happened had this one found its mark; and 
as Mr. Randolph Churchill’s voice, even in moments of calm, 
is by no means unobtrusive, my impression is that the House 
would have been treated to a sound comparable to the 
squalling of Labour members over Suez a few weeks ago. As 
the Commons are in rather a touchy mood about the press at 
the moment, the incident would almost certainly have led to 
the spectacle of Lady Pamela Berry and Mr. Randolph 
Churchill appearing together at the Bar of the House, to offer 
their humble apologies. I can think of nothing which would 
have been better calculated to heal, at least over Christmas, the 
angry passions which have divided party from party, Member 
from Member, than if the Speaker (who combines a wonderful 
dry humour with a capacity nicely to relate punishment to 
crime) had ordered them, like erring children, to kiss and 
make up. 

The reappearance of the Prime Minister turned out not to 
be the occasion for which the journalists were hoping. Different 
opinions have been expressed on his reception: to my ears it 
was half-hearted indeed, but not embarrassingly so—a recep- 
tion suitable not for the Conquering Hero, but for the Prodigal 
Son. Whick, of course, is what it was. The Whips must have 
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thought that it was enough to tell obedient Tory MPs to 
cheer; they did not act as cheer-leaders, and only two Tories, 
so far as I could see, stood up for the Prime Minister when he 
came in. Labour MPs carried out their easier orders—to 
maintain complete silence—to the letter. 

What will happen now? Sir Anthony has lost the confidence 
even of the stolid centre of the party. In their eyes, he simply 
ran away; he has forfeited their respect, and he is unlikely to 
regain it—as was shown at the 1922 Committee. 

This does not mean that he is likely to go straight away. As 
one Tory MP put it: “When you have a bad cook, you do not 
get rid of her till you have a better one lined up.’ At present 
all the cooks are still in the Suez soup, and most of them are 
little better than the present one. Who succeeds Sir Anthony 
depends on whether opinion in the party, which is still fluid, 
crystallises into a desire to get rid of all the top men—in which 
case Mr. Heathcoat-Amory might be the next Baldwin; or 
whether it simply decides that Sir Anthony, as the pilot who 
did not weather the storm, must be dropped overboard (into 
the Paris Embassy, perhaps? Washington would hardly be 
suitable)—in which case Mr. Macmillan will have a chance. 

Opinion is unlikely to crystallise immediately; and there 
remains the possibility that resentment against Sir Anthony 
will wear off with his embarrassing suntan (I liked Cassandra’s 
description of him sitting between Mr. Butler and Mr. Aubrey 
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Jones: like a blood orange between two pingpong balls). But 
this seems most improbable. We are inclined to forget that 
hostility to Sir Anthony’s leadership is not a product of Suez; 
it has existed in various forms and with growing intensity ever 
since he took office. Were it not for the hold he still has on 
the marginal voters, I would not give a walnut for his chances 
of still being in office in three months’ time. But a party cannot 
for ever cling to the men of the margin: and Sir Anthony now 
has no single section of the Conservative Party to which he 
can turn for unqualified support: even those Enobarbuses 
who have stuck with him all along have had enough. 
To be furious 

Is to be frighted out of fear; and in that mood 

The dove will peck the estridge; and I see still 

A diminution in our captain’s brain 

Restores his heart; when valour preys on reason 

It eats the sword it fights with. I will seek 

Some way to leave him. 

It would be pleasant to be able to be more charitable, at this 
season; and at least it can be said that the present crisis in the 
party gives Sir Anthony a great opportunity—certainly his last 
opportunity—to justify the public’s belief in him. But parlia- 
mentary passions make short work of the Christmas recess; 
and the problems building up in front of the Government make 
it idle to hope for a stilling of political passions in the New 
Year. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


THE GOVERNMENT of the Republic of Ireland is in the same 
uneasy position as certain neighbouring governments of being 
charged with foreknowledge, connivance, and even collusion. 
Foreknowledge of an outbreak of violence on the Northern 
Ireland border there certainly was; the Irish republican organ- 
isations have a fair crop of informers in their ranks. There was 
also connivance, in that the Government did not care, or did 
not dare, to take preventive action. And although I do not 
doubt Mr. Costello’s sincerity when he denounces the Irish 
Republican Army—his party has gradually been won round 
to the view that the North cannot be won by force—I doubt his 
capacity to handle the present crisis. His Government is too 
weak to take firm action. In the circumstances, Lord Brooke- 
borough has had no choice but to take measures to seal up— 
and possibly in places seal off—the border. I am sorry that he 
has been compelled to take them: it is a sad setback to the 
prospects of amity (let alone unity) between North and South. 
Still, the recent outbreak may produce one good result. So little 
was achieved that even in the South, where such adventures 
still get far more support than they should, the [RA must be 
discredited. The danger remains that the IRA, to assert itself, 
will revert to the vicious campaign of the type it tried out in 
Britain shortly before the last war. If it does, the Costello 
Government will have a lot to answer for. 
* a” * 

THE GOVERNMENT'S suspension of the fourteen-day rule is a 
welcome retreat from an indefensible position. I only hope 
that the rule has not been replaced by a backstairs agreement 
which will in fact though not in form leave the situation 


_ unaltered. Tuesday’s exchanges in Parliament certainly give 


grounds for suspicion. The Prime Minister referred to the BBC 
and ITA having undertaken ‘not to derogate from the primacy 
of Parliament as the forum for debating the affairs of the 
nation.’ It would be interesting to know how the BBC or the 
ITA, if they had not so agreed, would set about derogating 
from this primacy of Parliament. Judging by the last few weeks, 
any derogation can safely be left to Parliament itself. 


IF MPS WOULD take themselves less seriously, other people 
might take them more so. They were at their most self- 
important on Monday and Tuesday, when, although the 
Speaker with his invariable good sense deprecated the propo- 
sal, they insisted that an article in the Sunday Express criticis- 
ing MPs’ supplementary petrol allowances should be referred 
to the Committee of Privileges. The House of Commons has 
a long-and, it must be admitted, depressing record in the matter 
of disputes with the press; and if there is one lesson which it 
has been taught time and again it is that where articles are 
beneath contempt they should be left there—not taken seri- 
ously. The article in question, as might be expected in that 
newspaper, seems to have been quite inaccurate. But the 
House must -always ask itself (as the Attorney-General 
argued on a similar occasion in 1805) ‘whether the libel is of 
that magnitude and importance to make it a fair subject of 
prosecution.” And Tuesday’s complaint about a cartoon in the 
Evening News was even more foolish. As for one or two of 
the arguments in favour of taking action against the news- 
papers, nothing like them has been heard since Sandwich 
denounced Wilkes—the prize for pomposity going to Mr. 
Paget, who, having admitted condescendingly that the House 
allowed comment in the newspapers, asked, had it ever gone 
farther: are the newspapers ‘free to lie’? I suppose that is a 
privilege which is now to be reserved to politicians. 
x ” * 

I HAVE ALWAYS felt that, when we hope for a revival of demo- 
cracy in Eastern Europe, we are inclined to neglect the unfor- 
tunate Baltic States. Russia got Lithuania by swapping it 
with Hitler for a slice of Polish territory—about as cynical a 
piece of imperialism as I know of. It now appears that the mas- 
sive deportations by which Serov attempted to break the Lithu- 
anian spirit have not had that effect. The students have been 
demonstrating in Vilna and Kaunas. The arrest of people dis- 
turbing public order has been announced and the local Com- 
munist leaders have complained that both students and 
professors have fallen under the influence of alien ideology. 
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‘Bourgeois nationalism’ has also begun to raise its head. 
Russia has been unable to digest this little subject people. Let 
us hope that one day she will have to disgorge. 

* * * 


ACCORDING TO A Sunday newspaper that adolescent prodigy 
Mr. Colin Wilson has just received a six-page letter from his 
publisher, Mr. Victor Gollancz, warning him against too much 
party-going, public speaking, and frivolity. This raises a nice 
point of commercial law. In show business, I know, stars often 
have written into their contracts a clause forbidding them to 
make asses of themselves in public; that shrewd sociologist 
Mr. P. G. Wodehouse has described one such case, in which 
Johnny Bingley, a dissolute midget employed by the Perfecto- 
Zizzbaum Corporation, had to be restrained by a morality 
contract from night-clubbing. In the arts, too, there is the 
precedent of Saki’s Henri Deplis. M. Deplis had a magnificent 
representation of the Fall of Icarus tattooed on his back; and 
the municipality of Bergamo, to whom the picture belonged, 
were compelled to restrain his movements. They even secured 
an injunction to stop him bathing, in case water might affect 
their masterpiece. Mr. Gollancz has surely an equal right to 
be concerned about so valuable a literary property, and to be 
alarmed that, every time the property opens his mouth, he 
succeeds in disillusioning more disciples. To judge by the 
property’s recent pronouncements, however, it will take more 
than even six pages from Mr. Gollancz to stop the corrosion. 
Could Mr. Gollancz, perhaps, follow Bergamo’s example and 
secure an injunction? 
* bad * 

THERE HAS BEEN a good deal of ribaldry about the Spectator 
book pages misprinting two weeks running the title of the 
new book by W. Macqueen-Pope published by Messrs. 
Hutchinson. I will now try my hand at it. The correct title is not 
Knights of Gladness, nor even Nights of Madness, but Nights 
of Gladness. PHAROS 


College Entry 
By A CAMBRIDGE TUTOR 


N some dishonoured corner of many a home that has 
| been accustomed to send its sons to one of the older 
universities there hangs a mental portrait, endorsed by 
Mr. Somerset Maugham, of the State scholar. He is lean, 
pale, spotty and bespectacled, a swot chosen for mere book- 
learning that will get him nowhere in the world and unable 
to profit from the best things that college life has to offer. 
What is worse, he may elbow out our Neville, an ‘all-rounder’ 
who has got his O-levels and might well get his blue for golf. 
Is this picture a fake? It is true enough that there now 
appear from the State schools many boys who could never 
have dreamed of Oxford or Cambridge before the war, 
rounder all-rounders than Neville, with his rather narrow 
ellipse of work and games, equally attractive and more ‘up 
and coming,’ members perhaps of the National Youth 
Orchestra or ex-Hamlets of some grammar-school production, 
and at least as likely as Neville to get a ‘second.’ Such can- 
didates inevitably increase the competition, and this is hard 
to face: it is so much easier to grumble that colleges nowadays 
take only examination results into account than to admit the 
possibility that too many other people’s sons may be more 
talented and attractive than one’s own. What is sometimes 
not realised, however, is that many of the State scholars who 
enter the older universities do in fact come from the same 
homes as of old, often having been pre-selected by the 








traditional method of school report and interview long before 
they sat for College Entrance Examination or for State 
scholarship. Their parents may have a gross income of £2.500, 
or even over £3,000 if they have younger children to educate, 
and still qualify for some degree of State scholarship, though 
they may think it inadequate. There can, in fact, be no genuine 
portrait of the State scholar; nor of the local scholar, generally 
a boy chosen in the same way who does not subsequently 
perform quite so well in his final General Certificate papers, 
though well enough to be capable of university courses. 


, The greatly increased competition for places must have 
put a severe strain on schoolmasters’ consciences as well as 
on their time and energy. They must be sorely tempted to 
step up their disappointed charge’s merits every time a fresh 
recommendation is called for, with the vision of increasingly 
angry parents in the background suspecting them of sabotage. 
On the whole the most reliable testimonials come from the 
major schools, partly perhaps because standards are most 
accurately appreciated there, but also because the prestige 
of the school is not felt to depend much on how many of its 
boys in any year succeed in getting to the university. I have 
only had one beginning, ‘This is a poisonous boy,’ but many 
in which reading between the lines was obligingly made easy. 
It is the headmaster of the small local school who may find 
it hard, for lack of opportunities for comparison, to gauge 
university standards. What was one to make of this perora- 
tion, for instance: ‘He is the most brilliant boy I have had 
in my fifteen years of experience here, and we shall be dis- 
appointed if he does not get a County Major Scholarship’? 
That is a mere minimum. And if all the boys who are alleged 
to be likely to get a ‘first’ did so in the event, there would be 
little second class left. Another difficulty is that, while one 
cannot blame grateful headmasters for pressing their claims, 
good prefects do not necessarily make good undergraduates; 
they may have altogether too much respect for authority to 
respond to the challenge of the university. On the other hand 
vague disparagement can be prompted by failings of such 
varied heinousness: a certain black sheep proved on further 
inquiry to have erred by painting up the headmaster’s nick- 
name in large red letters in the school hall. One scans the 
unknown recommender’s style for anything that may betray 
a clue to 'homme méme. Even a conjunction may sometimes 
give a glimpse: I remember with pleasure, ‘He is an accom- 
plished pianist, though his taste in music is modern,’ and ‘He 
is a good-looking boy, but he takes his full share in the games 
of the school.’ A personal letter is preferable to a form, how- 
ever well devised. Anyone who has filled in such forms must 
often have felt at the end, ‘But of course that does not really 
convey what he’s like.’ Granted that qualities and epithets are 
indispensable for description, it is better that they should 
be such as thinking of the boy evokes, rather than that the 
boy should be dissected for stuffing into prepared pigeon-holes. 


While the opinion of those who have had opportunities for 
observing the boy over a long period must command due 
respect, an interview is also most desirable, and not merely 
as a check : it is the schoolmaster’s alibi, his protection against 
outraged parents who might otherwise hold him entirely 
responsible for any rejection. But for the boy himself it is 
bound to be something of an ordeal. How can one put him 
at his ease? When I was a beginner, I fondly imagined that 
the offer of a cigarette might help. Fatal! Successful candi- 
dates told me later that this only confirmed the ingrained 
suspicion that the whole affair was a series of traps. Again, 
I used to sit in my usual chair, till I found that this meant 
silhouetting myself against the window, obviously (it was 
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thought) in order to read the victim’s face without his reading 
mine. Moving round, | tried putting myself on the sofa and 
the candidate in an armchair. This was clearly a plot to lull 
him into a false sense of security. A recent candidate wrote 
to me afterwards to ask whether noises he had fancied he heard 
coming from the direction of the window denoted the presence 
of a concealed microphone. 

Many parents naturally like to accompany their offspring. 
Most of them realise that they must then withdraw, but some- 
times they are eager, especially the mothers, to remain and 
prompt (‘Then you have your goldfish, haven’t you, dear?’) 
and must be shepherded out as politely as possible. With the 
stammering boy the only chance is to begin by frankly dis- 
cussing the stammer itself. The public-school boy may sur- 
prisingly prove more reserved than the grammar-school boy, 
expecting to have successive questions fired at him, so that 
one has to break the rhythm by volunteering some informa- 
tion or telling a story; whereas the other, when not irretrievably 
overawed, may bubble on quite freely about ‘Mum’ and ‘Dad’ 
and ‘my Auntie.’ 

Most candidates, at least on the arts side, have little idea 
what they want to be. This should not disquiet, since being 
at the university will probably transform them. It is natural, 
but impoliiic, to press them early to make up their mind: 
a premature decision may cramp the developing personality. 
There is one particular pitfall: boys who shine at languages 
have often set their heart on ‘The Diplomatic,’ not realising 
that linguistic ability plays only a small part now in the 
searching method of selection for the Foreign Service, for 
which most of them would not in any case have the faintest 
chance. One boy I saw intended to be ‘a space-navigator—or, 
failing that, a chartered accountant.’ Generally the best advice 
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is not to worry about a future career until] the second year 
of residence, and then to go and discuss possibilities with 
someone at the university’s appointments board. 

In the homes from which these candidates come the Daily 
Express seems to be the commonest family paper, followed 
by the Daily Telegraph. (The interviewer is, of course, pre- 
sumed to be a Conservative, and any activity for the Labour 
Party that emerges is apologetically vouched to be mild.) At 
present the most popular reading, apart from detective fiction, 
seems to be stories of the late war, especially those dealing 
with escape from prison. The Dam-busters now rival Kon-Tiki 
in esteem. Dickens still scores heavily (though his figures 
may be artificially boosted by the ‘only good books, of course, 
sir’ type of candidate). Nevil Shute is often mentioned, and 
any books the interviewer may have written are liable to have 
been hastily read on the train that morning. Those who profess 
a liking for poetry generally allege a preference for the 
moderns. A scrap of dialogue remains in my mind: ‘Who is 
your favourite poet?’ ‘T. S. Eliot, sir.” ‘And what poems 
of his have you read?’ ‘Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats.’ 
One of the apparently best-read boys I have seen lately 
belonged to the first sixth form at the new LCC boarding 
school at Woolverstone Hall in Suffolk. He explained that the 
LCC had endowed the school library with £1,500 as part of 
their campaign against ‘horror comics.’ 

Sixteen to seventeen is an attractive age. I have heard a 
schoolmaster lament that boys’ clubs and youth movements 
have weakened personal initiative; but on the whole I have 
gained the impression that sixth forms are lively affairs these 
days. One can only hope that the many quite acceptable boys 
for whom there is no room at one’s own college will get in else- 
where, as they often do. Good luck to them! 


Underproduction 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


gold that many people, who had hardly given their minds 

to the topic before, started to criticise the monetary system. 
These monetary reformers—as they were called—advanced a 
variety of solutions for the nation’s disease. There were many 
incidental follies and fallacies in what they said, but their 
basic point was a perfectly sensible one. It was that if over 
the world there were many millions of unemployed and at 
the same time much unused raw material, and if there were 
also many millions of people desperately short of goods, then 
it must somehow be possible to bring those unemployed and 
those materials together and to produce goods. To say that 
there was no money was meaningless. If you issued more 
money at a time of full employment, when the country was 
producing to capacity, that new money could only cause a 
rise in prices—which admittedly would do no one any good. 
But at a time of unemployment and underproduction there 
must be a way of issuing new money so that it would be 
answered not by higher prices but by more goods. 

In answer to that the priests of orthodox finance said that 
the matter was not as easy as the monetary reformers imagined 
—which was doubtless true—and that the monetary system 
was a system of such delicacy that it was a very risky thing 
to tamper with it. This second argument was doubtless also 
true as an abstract proposition, but the trouble with it was that 
orthodox finance had already tampered with the traditional 
system. The essence of the traditional pre-1914 gold standard 


|: was in the second half of the 1920s after our return to 


was that not only should every country accept the obligation 
not to issue more money than it could support with gold but 
also the obligation to give full monetary effect to its gold 
holdings. Under that system gold had an automatic equilibrat- 
ing effect. In the general way international trade was an 
exchange of goods against goods, but, if there was some tempo- 
rary lack of balance, then a country could always redress it by 
exporting gold, and the export of gold automatically set in 
motion a train of events which redressed the balance. Britain, 
temporarily importing more than she could afford, exported 
some gold. The result of that export was a certain contraction 
in the number of pounds available. As a result all British 
prices came down a bit. Therefore foreign countries made 
rather more of their purchases in Britain, and the gold flowed 
back again to redress the balance. 

But after the 1914 war the United States, hitherto a debtor 
nation, emerged as the greatest creditor nation in the world. 
She was also a high-tariff nation, refusing to accept the goods 
which other nations offered her for import. Therefore, if other 
nations were to pay her debts, they could only pay those debts 
in gold. Had she been prepared to play the game according 
to the pre-1914 rules, she must have thrown all that gold on 
to the domestic market with a resulting steep rise in prices. 
In order to prevent this, Governor Benjamin Strong of the 
Federal Reserve Board announced that the United States 
would maintain a stable domestic price-level and would 
sterilise any gold that it acquired surplus to what was needed 
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for that purpose. This announcement was really an announce- 
ment of the abolition of the traditional gold standard, and 
it was incredible that after it Great Britain should have 
returned to gold, for she was returning to the gold standard 
under conditions under which on its own terms of reference 
it could not possibly work. For with American sterilisation 
there was no reason why any gold that reached America 
should ever leave it again, and any non-American government 
which tied its money to gold was therefore necessarily con- 
demning its people to continual deflation and unemployment. 
It was incredible that such a decision should have been taken, 
and it was taken, it need hardly be said, by agreement between 
the parties and passed through the House of Commons with- 
out a division and without serious debate. Bankers and poli- 
ticians, it was clear, did not understand the system of orthodox 
finance; they merely worshipped it. 


Then in 1931 the National Government under the leaders 
of all the parties was formed to defend the gold standard. 
In spite of them, the gold standard collapsed, and greatly to 
their surprise everything began to get rather better. Compelled 
to manage money, they asked Lord Keynes to tell them how 
to manage it, and Keynes told them that, when there was 
unemployment and deflation, they must put out more money, 
and when there was over-full employment and inflation they 
must pull money in. The politicians agreed, and there is now 
all-party acceptance of the Keynesian formule. But, whatever 
may be the truth of incidental controversies, it is obvious that 
what all the politicians and all the orthodox financiers say 
today is almost exactly what the monetary ‘cranks’ were 
saying twenty-five years ago. On every main argument the 
orthodox financiers were proved wrong and the ‘cranks’ were 
proved right. (Mr. Macmillan was, of course, in those days 
one of the most important of the ‘cranks.’) 


Anyone would, however, be very simple-minded if he 
expected that therefore the gentlemen in the City would apolo- 
gise for their past folly and abdicate their positions. What they 
have done, naturally, is simply to annex as the new orthodoxy 
those doctrines which twenty-five years ago they denounced 
as insane and preach them as their own and as if they had 
never dreamed of saying anything else. 


Meanwhile what of the ‘cranks’? When | was a Member 
of Parliament I used to be asked every now and again at 
a meeting why, having written against the monetary system 
before I had gone into Parliament, I had not attacked it in 
Parliament. The implication obviously was that I had been 
bought by the bankers. In reply I pleaded that I had opposed 
certain monetary policies such as Bretton Woods. but on the 
general point | did not unsay any important thing that | had 
said before the war about the remedies against deflation. yet at 
the moment our danger was not deflation but inflation. | 
still thought that we should have issued more money before 
the war, and the time might well come when it would be 
desirable to issue more money again, but that did not say 
that we should issue more money now. But I could see that 
such answers did not satisfy my questioners. They were not 
interested in an analysis of a monetary system. Never for one 
second had they noticed that all the things that they had been 
clamouring for before the war had already happened. They 
were interested in feeling their flesh creep at the thought of 
a conspiracy of a group of wicked bankers buying up venal 
politicians. 

I wonder which are the fewer in number—the monetary 
reformers who understand how to reform money or the bankers 
who understand banking. 





City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


the Central Electricity Authority. Service Departments 

local and county authorities, the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power, the Atomic Energy Authority and poster agencies was 
visually exposed in June, 1955, by a number of the Archi- 
tectural Review called ‘Outrage.’ The December number this 
year is called ‘Counter-Attack’ and puts forward positive 
proposals for the saving of what is left of England and clearing 
up that sort of needless ‘street furniture’ which could better 
be named ‘street litter.” There are illustrations of good 
examples of town and country landscape contrasted with bad 
ones and useful suggestions about legal means of curbing 
public enemies. ‘Subtopia is nothing like the will of the people; 
it is a mindless juggernaut, a mixture of ministerial inertia, 
the megalomania of public bodies, the petty squabbles of 
local authorities and the sheeplike acceptance by all of out- 
of-date theories constructed to apply to nineteenth-century 
industrialism and now codified into a set of inflexible byelaws.’ 
Whether the sweeping proposals made in this number ever 
get through Parliament or not, there is still positive action 
that can be taken where local enthusiasm exists. Quite lately 
the people of the Middlesex village of Hampton found that 
the open private spaces of that Georgian rus in urbe by the 
Thames were threatened with greedy development keeping 
within the strictly legal general terms of the Middlesex County 
Development Plan. They formed themselves into a ‘Residents 
Association’ and at a packed public meeting applied to the 
Minister of Housing, their own County Council and the Royal 
Fine Art Commission for a special development plan to be 
made for Hampton which would have regard for the character 
and amenities of the place. From this example take courage, 
you who live in other threatened places. 


[Tm mindless uglification of England by bodies like 


FIGHTING BACK 


There are other positive steps which can be taken. A friend 
who has just returned from Italy tells me that Calabria, until 
lately some of the most unspoiled country in Europe, is scored 
with petrol signs all along its main roads. A society has been 
formed of Italian people who refuse to buy the particular 
brand of petrol thus virulently advertised (Esso). We in 
England should we get petrol again, might use the same dis- 
crimination. and we might well extend the boycott to other 
commodities which use defacing hoardings. For years, when 
buying toothpaste or spirits or cigarettes, | always ask for 
what is least advertised, under the impression that the less 
spent on making the thing well known, the more is spent on 
making the commodity good. 


Two UtTopias 


The one place in the British Isles which ‘Counter-Attack’ 
commends wholeheartedly for the excellence of its public 
signs, walls, fences, lamp-posts, roadside kerbs and landscape 
preservation is the Isle of Man. But the editors make the 
mistake of calling the Island a ‘county.’ As a keen Manx 
Nationalist | would like to point out that it is a country, with 
its own Parliament, the House of Keys, comparative immunity 
from interfering English Ministries, and an enlightened local 
authority which realises that the life of the Island depends on 
keeping it attractive. The same might be said for Alderney, 
where no outside advertisements are allowed and where a town 
crier does their work by shouting advertisements in the cobbled 
streets. But these Utopias are not England. 
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The Laughing-Stock of Loamshire 


the week before last could have happened to anybody 
else. One of the reasons for my disbelief is that, unlike 
most people, I have no sense of smell. Other reasons will 
suggest themselves as I slice off the tranche de vie. 
* * x 


I was shooting with my friend R. W. in the once fashionable 


| HARDLY believe that the thing that happened to me 


county of Loamshire. (Imaginary counties, like imaginary 


kingdoms, have rather come down in the world. Ruritania, 
converted from a romantic duelling ground to an ideological 
abattoir, retains—like the ruins of a folly upon which solemn 
masques are staged—a certain functional raison d’étre; but 
I fear we have heard almost the last of Loamshire.) 

In front of R. W.’s house there is a large lake, frequented 
by mallard, widgeon, teal, pochard, shoveller, tufted duck 
and other wildfowl. When we returned from shooting the 
coverts he suggested that we should go down to some hides 
on the shores of the lake and see whether in the last of the 
December twilight the duck, which had been disturbed that 
morning, were flighting in again. 

My hide, which I shared with my dog, was a small plat- 
form built out over the shallows and surrounded by boskage; 
access was by a rickety plank. One of the secrets of flighting 
duck in a failing light is to watch the sky almost straight 
above you; for although visibility seems no worse in lower 
and more normal sectors of your field of vision, it is in fact 
only when they are almost directly overhead that you will 
see the black shapes hurtling in the sky. 


* * * 


For a quarter of an hour I gazed intently upwards. I had 
killed a singleton mallard soon after taking my place in the 
hide, but although the upper air was occasionally cleft by 
the whicker of unseen wings, the other guns were getting 
little shooting and it was clear that not much was going to 
happen before the dusk yielded to the darkness. From the 
rising ground above the lake orange rectangles in the windows 
of the house presaged tea, and warmth. 

But I was content with the grey, dank, expectant moment 
of English time in which I was stationed, and hoped that 





The Spectator 
DECEMBER 24, 1831 
(From the advertisement columns) 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—A due attention to Children’s 

Hair is of the greatest importance, both as to utility and 
elegance. A more acceptable Present to Youth of both sexes 
cannot be granted than a supply of ROWLAND’S MACASSAR 
OIL. It is invaluable in the Nursery. This Celebrated Oil .. . 
generates with infancy ample growth of Beautiful Hair, and will 
sustain it in perfection, subduing all relaxing tendencies, it firmly 
keeps the hair in curl during many hours unimpaired by damp 
weather, crowded Assemblies, the Dance, or Equestrian exer- 
cises. Price 3s. 6d.— 10s. 6d., and One Guinea per bottle. 


QOQNE CHEER MORE! 


Twelve pairs of new Boots most transcendently grac’d 

By WarREN’s fam’d Jet, in a room had been plac’d, 

Where twenty-four Cats were accustom’d to meet,— 
And viewing the Boots they a united squalling 
Commenc’d, than the yelling of imps more appalling, 

All inmates that forc’d from the house to retreat, 

Its shade in the Jet every Cat fiercely fighting : — 

The row, when explain’d, all the hearers delighting, 

With cheers who proclaim’d it, and One Cheer More backing 

The Mart, 30, Strand, and its reflecting Blacking. 











our host would not call us in too soon. It was only when 
I became aware of a sort of haze or miasma emanating from 
the hide that I relaxed my vigilance and ceased to stare 
vertically upwards into the slate-coloured void. My first 
thought was my dog’s wet coat was steaming. I was still trying 
to square this idiotic notion with my knowledge that he must 
be as cold as I was when I realised that, whether cold or not, 
I was on fire. 

Haze or miasma my foot! What had tardily caught my 
attention (and had, I learnt later, for some minutes past been 
gravely offending the nostrils of the next gun, two hundred 
yards away downwind) was dense smoke arising from a con- 
flagration in the left-hand pocket of my jacket. The fire had 
been started by dottle from my pipe; a box of safety matches 
had provided it with fuel; and the fact that I always have the 
pockets of shooting-jackets lined with rubber, to keep the 
cartridges dry, explains why the next gun was feeling the 
need for a respirator. 

The obvious thing to do was to take the coat off and 
extinguish the cheery little glow in my pocket; but in order 
to do this I needed to put my gun down. This was not feasible 
inside the hide, where there was only about as much room 
as there is in a telephone kiosk and where the dog might easily 
have jolted the gun off the little platform into the water. 
So I stepped on to the rickety plank and made for the shore. 

As soon as I left the shelter of the hide I met the full force 
of the wind; and although this was only a stiff breeze it 
naturally caused the fire to burn more briskly than before. 
When I reached the bank and got the coat off I found that 
my tweed knickerbockers had also begun to smoulder. I beat 
out this fresh outbreak with my left hand while with my right 
hand I lowered the jacket, hissing, into the dark waters of 
the lake. Though I lost a fountain-pen in the process, the 
situation was soon restored and I made my way up to the 
house, shaking with uncontrollable laughter like a character 
in a novel by Mr. Dornford Yates. 


* * * 


Afterwards, thinking it over during a long drive home, it 
slowly dawned on me that the episode—which, though ridicu- 
lous, I saw as a perfectly natural occurrence with more than 
a touch of inevitability about it—might appear to other 
people in a different light. The other guns had indeed laughed 
politely when I showed them my charred and sodden jacket; 
but what were they saying now? 

*. .. And it was a rubber pocket. Rubber, mark you! 
George was a good two hundred yards away, and he swears 
he was damn near feeling queasy from the stink. Strix says 
he hasn’t got a sense of smell. But, well, I mean to say, a 
chap simply can’t be on fire and not notice it for all that 
length of time. He’d burnt a socking great hole in his trousers, 
too. If you ask me, the poor old boy’s pretty well round the 
bend.” . 

I had, sadly, to admit to myself that this would be the 
world’s verdict, that I emerged from the business as a crazy 
old buffer, like the Absent-Minded Professor in back numbers 
of Punch but without a scholar’s excuse for being in the clouds. 

However, it was too late now to do anything about it; and 
I comforted myself with the reflection that, although to be 
the laughing-stock of Loamshire is not quite on a par with 
contributing to the gaiety of nations, my life had been enriched 
by an experience which, however you look at it, is not the 
sort of thing that happens to people every day. STRIX 
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Christmas Questions 


Set by Six Fellows of St. John’s College, Cambridge 


1. Who, in what book? 


(a) was . . . ‘extremely fond of sums, 
To which, however, he preferred 
The Parsing of a Latin word. . . .” 

(b) said . . . ‘ Tis the voice of the lobster; I heard him 
declare,/ You have baked me too brown, I must 
sugar my hair.’ 

(c) said . . . “They say the owl was a baker’s daughter.’ 

(d) described the English country gentleman galloping 
after a fox as ‘the unspeakable in full pursuit of the 
uneatable.’ 

(e) was ... ‘Ofall that lead a lawless life, 

Of all that love their lawless lives, 

In city or in village small, 

He was the wildest of them all;— 

He had a dozen wedded wives. 

Nay, start not!—wedded wives—and 
twelve!’ 


. The following are measures of weight, length, etc. Where 


are they used and what are they? 


(a) Ungul (d) Anker (g) Din 

(b) To (e) Bu (h) Manzana 

(c) Tical (f) Coss (i) Hindaza 
. Who wrote these books? 


(a) Bonjour Tristesse (e) The Quare Fellow 
(b) Thin Ice (f) Island in the Sun 
(c) The Towers of Trebizond (g) Les Belles Amours 
(d) Full Fathom Five (h) The Outsider 


. Where are the following cheeses made? ? 


(a) Cantal (d) Dunlop (g) Chavignol 
(b) Blue Vinny (e) Slipcote (h) Liptauer 
(c) Cotherstone (f) Truckles (i) Ovar 


. Who? 


(a) Was given vinegar and brown paper as a first-aid 
dressing. 

(b) Were frightened in the middle of a battle by a bird. 

(c) Went wooing in an opera hat. 

(d) Had her nose removed by a blackbird. 

(e) Had twenty-seven different wigs. 


. In what operas do the following appear? 


(a) Dr. Blind 
(b) Dr. Caius 
(c) Dr. Dulcamara 
(d) Dr. Spinelloccio 


(e) Dr. Bartolo 
(f) Dr. Grenvil 
(g) Dr. Malatesta 
(h) Dr. Falke 


. What have the following in common? 


(a) North Elmham, Sherborne, Hexham, Dunwich. 

(b) Cavendish, Montagu, Percy, Seymour, Grosvenor. 

(c) Brixworth, Barton-on-Humber, Breamore, Bradford- 
on-Avon. 

(d) Girdler, Barrow Deep, Kentish Knock, Tongue. 

(e) Winton, Albion, Mors, Lutzmann, Bollée. 

(f) Weather Observer, Weather Recorder, Weather 
Explorer, Weather Watcher. 

(g) Dido, Gleep, Bepo, Pippa. 

(h) Bustopher Jones, Jenny Anydots, Mungojerrie and 
Rum Tum Tugger. 

(i) Polymixin, Bacitracin, Tetracycline, Neomycin. 


8. Of what works are the following the first lines? 


(a) It is a truth universally acknowledged that a single 
man in possession of a good fortune must be in want 
of a wife. 


(b) In 1928 my foot was hurting all the time, so they 
took it off and gave me an aluminium one that 
only hurt about three-quarters of the time. 

(c) There, far below, is the knobbly backbone of 
England, the Pennine Range. 

(d) Along this particular stretch of line no express had 
ever passed. All the trains—the few that there were— 
stopped at all stations. 

(e) ‘Any news tonight?’ asked Admiral Buzza, leading 
a trump. 

(f) Rabelais, or his wild illustrator Gustave Doré, must 
have had something to do with the designing of the 
things called flats in England and America. 

(g) | was ever of opinion, that the honest man who 
married and brought up a large family, did more 
service than he who continued single, and only 
talked of population. 


. Who were the creators of these detectives? 


(a) Peter Duluth 

(b) Superintendent Hannasyde 
(c) Monsieur Lecog 

(d) Superintendent Wharton 
(e) Mr. Campion 

(f) Superintendent Mallett 


. Whom do we associate with the following places? 


(a) Malmaison (e) Tomi 

(b) Missolonghi (f) Canossa 
(c) Monticello (g) Auchinleck 
(d) Doorn (h) Zutphen 


11. In this list the composers have been jumbled; arrange them 


in their correct order: 

(a) Samson and Delilah (Handel) 
(b) Orfeo (Offenbach) 

(c) Sakuntala (Stravinsky) 

(d) Les Noces (Saint-Saéns) 

(e) Orphée aux Enfers (Monteverdi) 
(f) Thespis (Schubert) 

(g) Alfred (Sullivan) 

(h) Halka (Dvorak) 

(i) Eurydice (Moniuszko) 

(j) Almira (Jacopo Peri) 


12. Who was responsible for the design of? 


(a) The first Tay bridge. 

(b) Le Pont d’Avignon. 

(c) Trajan’s bridge over the Danube near the Iron Gate. 
(d) The great single span at Pontypridd. 

(e) The first iron bridge in the world. 

(f) The first stone London Bridge. 

(g) Old Waterloo Bridge. 


13. Who called what or whom? 


(a) The only science that it hath pleased God hitherto 
to bestow on mankind. 

(b) The best thing in fiction the English have ever done. 

(c) Crowds without company, and dissipation without 
pleasure. 

(d) Every man’s birthday. 

(e) A rake among scholars and a scholar among rakes. 

(f) A man who has found something more interesting 
than women. 


(The answers will be published next week.) 
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ANY QUESTIONS? 


Sir,—As one of those Conservative MPs who 
are the subject of Mr. Angus Maude’s 
animadversions, I am unable to avoid 
responding to the provocative appeal at the 
end of his article ‘Any Questions?’ 

Who can fail to admire Captain Waterhouse 
and the gallant fifteen sitting faithful to the 
last, like Leonidas and his Spartans, on the 
benches of the House of Commons, while we, 
the base Phocians, fled into the division lobbies 
to support the Government for (pace your 
political correspondent) a further two or more 
years’ term? Yet heroism is not enough: an 
overdose of political heroism on this occasion 
could only have prematurely flung us into a 
Gaitskell-Bevan era which, so it seems, bears 
down upon us with relentless inevitability. 
Rather was it better to preserve the body 
politic, as we know it, ailing though it be, 
while using the extended time to seek and 
perhaps to remedy those causes of undoubted 
failure, of which many, no less than Mr. 
Maude, are conscious. 

What ails the Conservative Party? That 
surely is the basic question. 

Certain facts stand out. The first is that, 
while the party democratised itself in the days 
of Opposition and defeat, once again in power, 
it has seemed to establish itself on that aristo- 
cratic ethos which, while it served Great 
Britain so well during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, has during the twentieth 
century failed to meet the new challenges of 
the age. Thus it is amongst the ‘U,’ rather 
than amongst the ‘non-U,’ section of the party 
that there have developed the schisms that 
have been so conspicuous in recent months. 
Our betters indulge in fratricidal strife, while 
we, the party ‘proles,’ look on helplessly at the 
ruin of our fortunes. 

Thus too, while the Government benches 
are manifestly the more sensible, they lack the 
common touch. This has serious consequences. 
It is this ‘out-of-touchness’ that is primarily 
responsible for ‘the frightening failure’ to 
which Mr. Maude refers—that of omitting to 
take advantage of the support in the country 
for the Prime Minister's initial lead on Suez. 
It is to this, too, that one must attribute the 





fact that the Government, after the first 
impetus was spent following the 1951 election, 
have by and large allowed themselves to 
relapse into being the prisoners of that same 
bureaucracy which, in the days of Opposition, 
was regarded as the principal enemy: so that, 
in turn, minor bureaucratic decisions, however 
erroneous or mistaken, become touchstones of 
party faith, while the party machine tends to 
be used for the defending of such mistakes to 
the exclusion of the construction and pro- 
pounding of new party policy. With the drying 
up of the springs of inspiration within itself, 
the Government inevitably tends to take its 
policies secondhand from the Opposition, to 
the increasing bitterness and frustration of its 
own supporters. 

I diverge, I fear, from Mr. Maude’s ques- 
tions. I have doubtless been provocative rather 
than helpful in my remarks. The training of 
my profession is, however, that thorough 
examination and proper diagnosis are the 
essential prerequisites to ultimate cure. Pend- 
ing this, however, a revitalisation of the party 
on the lines of the 1945-50 revival is surely 
an urgent necessity —Yours faithfully, 


DONALD MCI. JOHNSON 
House of Commons, London, SW1 


HUNGARY 

Sir,—The statement in your leading article 
last week that ‘Anglo-French intervention in 
Egypt did not . . . cause Soviet intervention 
in Hungary’ may well be true. But it is in no 
sense demonstrated—as you imply—by your 
following point that ‘the troop movements were 
already well under way.’ By parity of reasoning 
one would have to infer that our ‘intervention’ 
in Suez was not caused by the Israeli attack 
(which may well be the case, but that is not 
the point) because the troop movements 
were already well under way, i.e., those to the 
Eastern Mediterranean which started in early 
August. In neither case was the die cast until 
it was cast; in Hungary not until the second 
Russian entry into Budapest; Suez not until we 
started those ‘softening-up’ air attacks. It is a 
perfectly adequate explanation of the facts to 
say that each side ordered their troop move- 
ments in order to preserve their freedom of 
choice and in order that once their minds 
were made up they should be able to act 
immediately. But we get no secure indication as 
to when they made up their minds. 

It may also be worth pointing out that Mr. 
Macmillan’s argument in the House of Com- 
mons is equally inconclusive against a casual 
connection. He argued from the fact that 
‘twenty-four hours before our ultimatum Mr. 
Shepilov said “Russian troops will not be with- 
drawn until the rebels have surrendered.”’ 
Statements by politicians which look like 
definite assertions about definite intentions 
may turn out to be vehicles of propaganda; 
those who utter them may be more interested 
in their impact than their content. One need 
only quote Mr. Hopkinson on Cyprus or Sir 
Stafford Cripps on devaluation. 

The revolution in Hungary caught everyone 
in the West (except Radio Free Europe?) off 
balance, with their policy trousers down. Only 
now—eight weeks later—is any sort of con- 
certed policy being worked out. All the 
evidence is that the Russians spent the first 
week of the revolution not realising what had 
hit them. Of course it may be that their policies 
are worked out in accordance with a set of 
inflexible principles—one of which might be 
that military intervention must be employed if 
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a satellite government moves one step beyond 
Marshal Tito and Mr. Gomulka in the direc- 
tion of Western democracy. But we have no 
proof that this is so; and the military with- 
drawal from Budapest on October 30 and the 
reports current at the time of a great debate 
in the Kremlin suggest the opposite. All we 
can say definitely is that if the Russians moved 
out of Budapest to rethink and not just to 
regroup, then our intervention in Suez must 
have helped them to reach the decision they 
did.— Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT OAKESHOTT 
Balliol College, Oxford 


* 


Sin,—In your issue of December 7 you publish 
some words of appraisal of some illustrated 
weekly’s ‘Cry Hungary’ number. 

Do let me add that it is now an established 
fact that such illustrated accounts of the hap- 
penings in unhappy Hungary are being 
searched by the Russians for the purpose of 
getting hold of any surviving patriots. For 
this very reason Swiss editors publish only re- 
luctantly photographic documentations which 
can serve as well as documentations for the 
prosecution of patriots, 

Trusting that this matter deserves a line 
or two in your paper in spite of pressure of 
space.—Yours faithfully, 

G. W. PRAGER 


Ziirichberg Hotel, Ziirich 44, Switzerland 


CRISIS IN MEDICINE 


Sir,—I read with very great interest the article 
by Brian Inglis on ‘The Coming Crisis in 
Medicine’ in your issue of December 7. The 
necessity for medicine to adapt to new con- 
ceptions of mental as well as physical processes 
and to study the sick individual as an in- 
tegrated whole is clear. Brian Inglis sees the 
coming changes as ‘a resurrection of the 
general practitioner ...for only he can 
hope to know how a father’s drinking, a 
mother’s headaches, a child’s asthma, are re- 
lated to the stresses of job, home and school.’ 
While agreeing with the writer in regard to 
the importance of the general practitioner’s 
function, I think one should add that it is not 
the general practitioner alone who can know 
and understand the relationship of the stresses 
to the symptoms. The trained social case- 
worker understands just this problem and it is 
her function to help the individuals in the 
family to adjust to their difficulties without 
breaking down into chronic ill-health. The 
social caseworker, or the psychiatric social 
worker on the staff of the local authority’s 
community service, can co-operate with the 
general practitioner in these matters and there 
is evidence that a growing number of general 
practitioners are glad to accept the services of 
the caseworker for their patients—Yours 

faithfully, 
MARY A. LANE, Chairman 


Association of Psychiatric Social Workers 
x 


Sir,—The practice of medicine is an essay in 
human relations. It is a good thing that the 
public, as potential patients, should take an 
intelligent interest in the doings of their 
doctors. Mr. Inglis, in his article on ‘The 
Coming Crisis in Medicine,’ presses the claims 
of the lay psychiatrist and bolsters these claims 
with some ill-founded derogatory remarks 
about the attitude of the medical profession 
towards psychiatry. 














Registered practitioners are granted great 
P privileges, but in return they assume heavy 
responsibilities, and particularly since the in- 
ception of the Welfare State the patient has 
not hesitated to air his grievances before the 
law if he is not satisfied. In addition, the rigid 
ethical code of the profession, self-imposed, 
‘ has not slackened, but rather to the contrary. 
Finally, a third party, the State, has inter- 
vened between the Profession and the Patient, 
with additional restrictions, pains and penal- 
ties. The real coming crisis in medicine is the 
effect of the latter on the conduct of practice 
and whether or not the registered practitioner 
will elect to carry on under the increasing 
burden of frustration caused by this inter- 
ference. 

Any qualified practitioner knows, and has 
always practised, that apparent physical symp- 
toms may have an emotional or ‘mental’ basis, 
and these aspects of clinical medicine are 
widely discussed and taught, as perusal of the 
technical press, or attendance at professional 
meetings or experience of current teaching in 
medical schools will show. But symptoms 
which may appear to be due to mental stress 
or abnormality may closely imitate those due 
to grave organic disease, Surely it is desirable 
that those professing to deal with such diffi- 
cult, serious and intimate matters should have 
been trained to recognise the early signs of 
physical disease as well as those of mental in- 
stability. The law recognises the principle of 
‘diminished responsibility.” The patient, there- 
fore, has a double safeguard if he elects to 
employ a registered practitioner who is trained 
to recognise all aspects of disease and who is 
fully responsible, but people have complete 
freedom to consult whomsoever they wish. 

Let any group of persons who feel dis- 
gruntled organise themselves, establish a stan- 
dard of education sufficient to enable them to 
recognise all aspects of disease, let them en- 





force a strict ethical code among themselves. 


and then let them apply for recognition before 
Parliament, with its attendant burdens. What- 
ever they may call themselves they will in. fact 
be fully qualified medical practitioners, and 1 
am sure that they will be welcomed as such. 
The lay psychiatrist, so far as I am aware, is a 
respected and useful medical auxiliary, and 
many of them are brilliant workers. I had not 
heard that they were particularly restive or 
unhappy about their status: if so, the remedy 
is obvious—qualify in medicine. I have heard 
it said that this would be a waste of these men’s 
time. I assure your readers that it is not so. 
None of those who specialise in the many 
branches of medicine and surgery could do 
without their general training. Discussion of 
controversial matters is always a good thing 
but I feel that that is the only good which will 
come of Mr. Inglis’s article—Yours faithfully, 


J. D. P. GRAHAM 
Abbotsford, South Road, Gulby, Glam. 


GRENIDGE OR GRINACH 
Sir,—The correct pronunciations for which 
Mr. Betjeman asks are as follows: Marryb’n; 
Pall Mall (though Pell Mell may be allowable); 
Mall; Brumpton; Hoab’n; Suth’k; Grinnidge 
(rhyming with spinach). I am glad he did not 
ask for Birdcage Walk: for though I am 
tempted by Buckage I cannot offer it con- 
fidently. 

The apostrophe represents the vowel sound 
which is also found in the second syllable of 
Pink One. 

If I am asked the reason for my opinion, 
it is that I say the names in that way myself: 
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and if anyone can give a better I shall, of 


course, bow to his judgement. — Yours 
faithfully, 

AUSTIN DUNCAN-JONES 
105 Hagley Road, Birmingham, {6 


* ‘ 
Sir,—The problem which is worrying John 
Betjeman was solved for most people by 
Edward Lear, who made Greenwich rhyme 
with spinach. This pronunciation was con- 
firmed a few years ago by ‘Pibwob,’ who, in 
a competition entry in your own pages, per- 
petrated the following: 
Vegetarians living in Greenwich 
Subsist on raw lentils and spinach. 
They modestly mention 
That flesh-pot abstention 
Betokens patrician lineage. 
— Yours faithfully, 
DAVID LEGGATT 
Chief Librarian 
Greenwich Public Libraries 


* 


Sir,—I hasten to ask you to suppress any 
replies to Mr. John Betjeman’s last paragraph 
(December 14), for these words are indeed the 
shibboleths by which we Londoners born of 
Londoners know one another in our banish- 
ment. I derive a great deal of smug enjoyment 
from the BBC pronunciation of Marylebone. 
—Yours faithfully, 

N. QO. CLARK 
Trevarrick, St. Austell, Cornwall 


CYPRUS 


Sirn,—When are the British authorities going 
to learn some sense? Today's BBC news broad- 
cast announced in shocked tones the partici- 
pation of teenaged boys and girls in EOKA 
activities. 

What will be the result?—a thrill of pride 
and admiration among Greeks and Cypriots 
throughout the world for so determined an 
opposition to colonial oppression. Anyone 
who has met in later years Irishwomen knows 
with what animation and satisfaction they 
describe the part they played as young girls 
in the Rebellion. 

This statement of fact does not imply that 
one approves of such activities. The terms 
‘approve’ and ‘disapprove’ are as inappropriate 
as applied to them as they are to, say, earth- 
quakes. Given certain stresses and strains in 
structure, they just have “to be accepted as 
inevitable. 

In political stresses and strains, however, 
one would have thought that by now statesmen 
should be able to avoid by anticipation such 
situations or at least their worst consequences. 

In Cyprus the British authorities have had 
an abundance of time to provide the Cypriots 
with a constitution that was not an insult, 
with the result that by now the islanders could 
have had some form of political integration 
with Greece in accordance with the expressed 
wishes of great British statesmen and been 
a happy NATO base—instead of being one 
of convenience to a government steeped in the 
‘gun-boat’ traditions of over two generations 
ago. 

Instead of which the British authorities seem 
to be endowed with an unerring instinct for 
inciting national animosity and ‘stirring the 
waters’ for Communist fishermen. 

The revelation of the participation of teen- 
agers in EOKA activities is the measure of the 
depth of the ‘bankruptcy of British policy in 
Cyprus’ (to quote your late Cyprus corre- 
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spondent’s fitting epitaph) and its latest con- 
tribution to the Crown Jewels—and to 
humanity’s ‘crown of thorns.” — Yours 
faithfully, 
R. BRENNAR THOMPSON 
Athens Representative 
(Australian) Committee for 
Cypriot Self-Determination 
19 Kolonaki Square, Athens 


CEMENTING THE COMMONWEALTH 


Sirn,—The sound common sense of Mr. 
Grimond’s article on the future development 
of the Commonwealth must be obvious to 
almost all your readers. The refusal to face up 
to the challenge and opportunity that the 
Empire presented has disgraced successive 
British Governments since the First World War. 
In 1916 the following sentence occurred in the 
editorial of the Boys’ Own Paper: 

‘Do you not think that Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, India and South 
Africa, who have given so much of their 
blood in the common cause, will expect to 
have a louder voice in the councils of the 
Empire?’ 

It would seem that now, forty years on, they 
have no voice at all. 

Mr. Grimond’s appeal that we, with the 
White Dominions at least, with our common 
racial, historical and religious background, 
should show that this generation will not 
similarly be found wanting, urgently calls for 
answer. The creation of precise machinery so 
that in matters both of Commonwealth and 
foreign policy the approach is one springing 
from our common morality must be demanded 
from the governments concerned. Within the 
limited family background envisaged it should 
be possible to speak and to understand the 
same language. Sir Hartley Shawcross this 
last weekend has underlined the need to put 
our own House in order forthwith—yYours 
faithfully, 

R. DAVID PLOWMAN 


19 Castle Road, Weybridge, Surrey. 


GRANDFATHER'S LONDON 

Sir,—Mr. Sitwell, in his charming review of 
Grandfather's London in your issue of Decem- 
ber 14, refers to the ‘roar’ of London in the 
old days. 

I can never make the younger generation 
believe that this is true. My earliest memory 
—and not so long ago, about 1911—is of 
opening the window of our bedroom at my 
grandmother’s at 45 Portland Place and the 
roar of the hooves of those hundred thousand 
horses coming at one like a wave, like the hum 
of a giant bechive. 

And on a lucky morning the Life Guards 
would be slowly riding down the middle of 
that broad street on their way from Albany 
Street Barracks to Whitehall. But children can 
still see that thrilling sight elsewhere —Yours 
faithfully, 

E, P. WARNER 


190 Avenue de Fré, Brussels 





PERSONAL 


MURDERERS! Do not waste your victims’ bodies, Sell 
them to Saint Barnabas’s Hospital. Highest prices paid 
and remember our motto: dissection means no detection. 
Tel. CADaver 8989 

AN ORIGINAL GIFT! Buy your small daughter some 
Suez Canal shares for Christmas. She will have such fun 
making them into gay lampshades, Write Suez Canal 
Company. Paris 

CENTRAL HALL. An address by the Red Dean op 
‘Some Massacres I Have Defended.’ Arthur Horner ia 
the chair. 








Contemporary Arts 


The Year’s Ballet 


SURVEYING the year’s achievement at the year’s 
end, it is apparent that ballet here in London 
now runs in a regular rhythm—a rhythm 
which is not much disturbed by the impact of 
the more unusual dance-ideas shown here by 
visiting foreign companies. The former custom 
at Covent Garden, of inviting famous choreo- 
graphers from abroad to create something or 
revive a master-work, seems to have withered 
away. Apart from the almost perpetual touring 
of both the Ballet Rambert and Festival Ballet, 
there is little native activity outside Covent 
Garden and Sadler's Wells; the field has been 
pretty well cleared of any possible opposition 
to the idea that ‘English Ballet’ means ‘Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet.’ The wheel has come almost full 
circle. 

For centuries wherever ballet existed there 
was one company, for resources of personnel, 
money and a specialised audience kept it an 
esoteric matter for an exotic following. The 
reforms of this century led to a proliferation 
of ballet companies—some splendid, some of 
passing interest, some just dreadful; but the 
conditions (and the weltanschauung) provided a 
free-for-all out of which came some valuable 
developments. The extension of the usage of 
classicism in dancing by Balanchine; Massine’s 
stimulus of staging and designing ideas and his 
genre of ‘symphonic ballets’; Tudor’s psycho- 
logical style of characterisation-through-dance 
—these would never have happened unless 
there had been a wide field of opportunity for 
these creators to exploit. With the closing down 
of small- and medium-sized companies, any 
creative ideas can only be given a chance of 
expression through whatever big, centralised 
organisation of ballet-making exists. 

1956 was marked by the twenty-fifth anniver- 
saries of Pavlova’s death and of the birth of the 
Vic-Wells Ballet; it witnessed the creation of 
two good Ashton ballets and the quick flower- 
ing of the choreographic talent of Kenneth 
Macmillan. These seem to be the really notable 
facts about the year’s achievement; the 
standards of décor and music remain at about 
“the same level as in other post-war years, and 
no nation has advanced one millimetre farther 
towards the successful marriage of film and 
ballet since 1945—as the big ballet film of the 
year, Invitation to the Dance, testified. The most 
stimulating event was the Bolshoi Company’s 
visit; however imperfect (by our standards) 
were their décor, scores and plots, the per- 
formances showed a use of dancing (what else 
is ballet about?) that we in the West have not 
even begun to explore. 

When the Bolshoi Ballet was here it would 
have been unjust to compare their works and 
dancing style with those of our native com- 
panies; they had to be judged by their own 
standards and ideology. And now, one must 
not judge the English companies by the 
Bolshoi standards: one simply notes the 
differences—of choreographic structure, of 
approach to characterisation, of alliance 


between musical idea and dance shape, of the 
right degree of exuberance or subtlety given 
to a particular solo or pas de deux. Also, one 
bears this in mind when contemplating the 
idea that English ballet is embarking on a 
policy of creating full-length ballets after a 
break of fifty years, during which the entire 








current ideology of English ballet has been 
created out of concepts unknown to our ballet 
of the Victorian and Edwardian periods. We 
have before us a long and hard row to hoe, 
and it would be encouraging to think that 
some of us are aware of the difficulties to be 
overcome ... the need for a style of con- 
vincing dance-acting, for composers who fully 
understand the needs of dancing, above all, of 
dancers who feel entire security in, and com- 
mitment to, a lifetime of dancing. 

A. V. COTON 
Tis a Pity 
So the BBC have dealt with prostitution. The 
tone of anguished solemnity in which last 
week’s documentary was couched spoilt for 
me much of the effect of the programme. First, 
as an appetiser, there was Miss Mary Adams 
telling us that prostitution was a problem; and 
the BBC really felt that they must deal with it; 
but if we were going to be offended at all, 
would we please switch off. 

And so to the documentary itself, prepared 
with loving attention to B-picture cliché by 
Mr. Colin Morris. By making it a story of one 
girl, and that girl particularly stupid, plain and 
unlucky, the impact of the problem was lost 
in a welter of woman’s magazine situations, in 
an untidy mess of plot, in an unwieldy set of 
neo-Ealing characters. Towards the end there 
was a moment or two of reality, particularly 
in the police court scenes, and the study of the 
probation officer was neatly enough done and 
points clearly made. But if we are at last— 
after all the moral fanfares—to be dealing with 
this serious and universal question, why can’t 
we actually deal with it instead of dressing it 
up as such dreary fiction? 

The state of mind behind it all was fully 
revealed in the discussion after the story was 
over—a discussion in which a doctor, a bar- 
rister, a woman welfare worker and the 
ubiquitous Miss Marghanita Laski discussed 
the programme and the problem with such a 
wealth of middle-class tolerance and broad- 
mindedness as to make a dirty, big drink an 
immediate necessity. So much Self-satisfied 
graciousness went into their concern for these 
unfortunate women, so much liberal theoris- 
ing about the beastliness of men, so much 
politeness—that looking at them and listening 
to them one would have thought that between 
them they really had a contribution to make 
towards improving the situation as it now 
exists in London and other of our big cities. 
That they didn’t, one felt, was the fault of the 
prostitutes and the men who organise them 
and was certainly nothing to do with such 
kind, respectable, open-minded people. What 
more than anything else accounts for my irri- 
tation about this much-praised programme is, 
again, the attitude behind it: 

“Yes, my word, we really must do something 
about prostitution; but, my word, we must be 
careful.’ 

Prostitution is a fact, as anyone who cares 
to walk a few hundred yards from Broadcast- 
ing House on any evening can see for him- 
self. The way it was dealt with last week 
made you feel it was one of these new 
phenomena like rock-and-roll or Elvis Presley. 
Never has any programme been so cotton- 
wooled in apology and explanation. What was 
needed on that panel was a prostitute or two 
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—someone who would anyway break through 
the sane, smug decency that came rolling into 
my living-room like fog. 

JOHN METCALF 


Vegetable Matter 


Now that the first assault of John Bratby’s 
pictures has been absorbed—his third show 
is currently on view at the Beaux Arts Gallery 
—it is plain to see that we have here an up- 
to-date version of the kind of art previously 
presented by the Pre-Raphaelites and more 
recently by Stanley Spencer, for he is essen- 
tially a descriptive painter, always it would 
seem a little impatient at the limitations of oil 
paint. Any resemblance to Van Gogh is entirely 
coincidental. His pictures are related to Hol- 
man Hunt's, for example, in their unaccented 
enumeration of things; anything is liable to 
be included if it does not get covered up by 
a thick brush-stroke which has been used to 
put a line round some neighbouring object. As 
the Pre-Raphaelites found a unifying element 
in their thin, unbroken stain of bright colour, 
so Bratby finds his common factor in similarly 
bright and unharmonised strokes of thick 
pigment. The vegetable energy which pervades 
Spencer's scenes of common life animates these 
pictures too, but they are without any vein of 
eccentricity or introversion. There is no dirt 
about in these inelegant quarters, but one of 
Bratby’s undoubted achievements is to present 
dinginess through clean and often primary 
colour. The opportunism of his methods is 
still diffusing both his creative energy and his 
genuine talent as a draughtsman, and some 
new pictures of flowers and plants are the 
most obvious evidence of a general tendency 
now to be more decorative; these pictures are 
both prettier and less disturbing than the 
earlier ones. 

Those who can afford to spend a few 
guineas on a Christmas present might well 
visit the Redfern’s crowded bazaar of prints. 
As usual there are the elders—the Picassos, the 
Braques, the Legers—and the work of many 
young artists. Lithography in particular has a 
way of ironing out the differences between one 
form of painting and another; it is interesting 
to see here what happens to the gestures of 
action painting when the plasticity of pigment 
is removed and a quite brutal assault is reduced 
to the suavity of constructivism. I should also 
mention the new Indian galleries recently 
opened at the Victoria and Albert Museum. I 
hope to devote an article to this splendid col- 
lection before long. 


r 


BASIL TAYLOR 


Stravinsky in London 


AT both the recent Stravinsky concerts in Lon- 
don the audience was denied the pleasure of 
applauding the composer personally. Although 
unofficially present in the Festival Hall he did 
not appear on the platform, and at St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields no applause was possible. As the 
composer today who comes nearest to being 
universally recognised as a great master he 
was sadly missed. The relatively popular 
orchestral programme, conducted in his place 
by Sargent, passed muster in the brisk per- 
formance of the Pulcinella music and the 
conscientious if slightly too personal one of 
the Symphony of Psalms, but the composer 
was badly needed on the rostrum for the 
Symphony in C. This is one of his neglected 
masterpieces, composed at a bad time at the 
beginning of the war, and now overshadowed 
by the Symphony in Three Movements that 
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he wrote at the end of the war. Light in weight 
and tone, with much that has acquired rich 


new associations from The Rake’s Progress, it 


is formally difficult, and needs a very firm but 
light hand, and a more intimate knowledge 
than Sargent seemed to have, to keep it to- 
gether and reveal its wit, beauty and genius. 

The second programme, including the 
beautiful Mass, the haunting Symphonies of 
Wind Instruments and the new Canticum 
Sacrum, was a much tougher proposition. 
Clear as daylight on paper, as we have all 
had three months to see in, the Canticum 
Sacrum still puzzles the ear, however well pre- 
pared by the eye. It would probably do so 
even in ideal acoustic conditions, and St. 
Martin’s did not provide those. For this 
reason judgement of the work must still be 
reserved, though there is little doubt what it 
will have to be. Part of the puzzle was already 
soluble at the repeat performance after the 
interval, when most doubts about its singable- 
ness also began to fade. What it mostly needs 
is more practice—on the part of listeners as 
well as singers. A work of similar difficulty 
(even if of similar quality) by a younger com- 
poser might have to wait years for such prac- 
tice, but the Canticum Sacrum, mercifully, 
Stravinsky’s reputation being what it is, is 
sure of it fairly soon. 


A la Mode 


The Country Wife. By William Wycherley. 
(Royal Court.}——The Merchant of Venice. 
By William Shakespeare. (Old Vic.}-— 
Mrs. Gibbon’s Boys. By Will Glickman and 
Joseph Stein. (Westminster.) 

HAVING complained last week of the slow pace 

and old-fashioned tushery of a recent revival 

of Congreve I find I must now protest even 
more ill-temperedly against the other extreme 

in Restoration revival, represented by a 

production of The Country Wife at the Royal 

Court. George Devine, nothing daunted by the 

effects of transporting Shakespeare to Tokyo, 

must needs play Wycherley in Berlin; if the 
result is even more incongruous than the 

Berliner Ensemble’s version of Farquhar the 

fault is not Wycherley’s or indeed Brecht’s. 
Let me put it another way. Here is a play 

reputedly the lewdest ever written in English, 

a farcical forerunner of Freud, in which every 

motive and every innuendo derives from sex; 

it is written in dialogue that combines 
obscenity, frivolity and sophistication in about 
equal parts; it is wildly funny because it carries 
the situations of sex to their ultimate conclusion 
—which is absurdity. And what emerges of this 
at the Royal Court? An astringent, joyless 
satire as emasculated as its hero is supposed 
to be, and a great deal less light-hearted. The 
iron has entered into Mr. Devine’s soul and 
thence into the deliberately drab costumes, the 
spare, though elegant, monochrome sets by 

Motley and most of all into the acting, which 

is harsh, uncompromising and sometimes 

hurried. It is accomplished to be sure. Diana 

Churchill’s Lady Fidget is a waspish harlot 

with a nasty sting; Esmé Percy’s Sir Jasper 

is one complacent fool with a nasty mind, 
and George Devine’s Mr. Pinchwife, though 
less complacent, is another. There are fortu- 
nately glimpses of what the play might have 
been if it had been less fashionably produced. 

John Moffatt is a very stylish and good- 

tempered fop, and Joan Plowright as the little 

goose with milkmaid cheeks and provincial 
burr, whose head is turned by the delights of 

London, gives a delicious performance. The 
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cast is all distinguished but only these two seem 
to find sex (and the play) really funny. 

It is only with the greatest effort of will that 
I can bring myself to be fair about any pro- 
duction of The Merchant of Venice, a detest- 
able play, infantile in plot, sadistic in tone 
and hopelessly ill-constructed into the bargain. 
However, the struggle has to be made, 
and I must admit that Michael Benthall’s 
production at the Old Vic provided me with 
one or two qualifications to what is now, I 
fear, an almost hopeless dislike—a pretty, 
Guardi-type set by Loudon Sainthill; a Portia 
(Barbara Jefford) who scampers about amiably 
enough in the early stages for one almost to 
forgive her the court scene; and, in Robert 
Helpmann, a Shylock in the grand manner. 

Highly recommended: Mrs. Gibbon’s Boys 
—a pint-sized but enormously funny American 
piece in the best Arsenic and Old Lace tradi- 
tion, 


The Year’s Films 


MEMORY—my memory at least, again— 
being a sieve-like affair, through which the 
disagreeable tends to vanish, retrospection is 
a pleasant task. The fine or amusing or touch- 
ing stands sharply out, the mediocre grows 
hazy, the bad, shrouded in sentiment, seems 
rather comical than offensive. | remember we 
had good Westerns, good musicals, a good 
thriller or two, some outstanding Latin 
imports; a new film from Ford, one from 
Huston, one from Carné, one from Carol 
Reed, two from Hitchcock; and I forget 
Liberace and 1984 and /t’'s Great to be Young 
and Don Camillo and Qh, la la, Chéri and 
Mam zelle Striptease and Mam/zelle Pigaile 
and The Magic Fire or The Life and Loves of 
Richard Wagner. 

Starting at home, our British films were 
mostly dullish: comedies poor, thrillers 
mediocre, war films as a group about the best. 
Carol Reed’s Trapeze, with an American and 
continental cast, was the only resounding suc- 
cess, a film about the circus that (like the 
circus) beautifully combined the popular with 
the lyrical. Of the war films, Powell and Press- 
burger’s The Battle of the River Plate, the 
most ambitious, was pictorially splendid but 
emotionally a little inept; Reach for the Sky, 
The Man Who Never Was, and A Town Like 
Alice were all middling good, middling moving 
and authentic, relying more on subject than 
treatment. Of the comedies only the whimsical 
Pacific Destiny and the not unwitty (though 
not as witty as all that) Loser Takes All had 
any claims to be remembered. Of ‘straight’ 
films I forget everything but Yield to the 
Night, which, though pretentiously directed 
and mawkishly scripted, managed, through its 
excellent acting (Diana Dors, a surprise), to 
convey something of the horrors of the con- 
demned cell. 

Hollywood sent us the best Western for 
years, squarely in the Stagecoach tradition, 
John Ford's The Searchers, and with it a group 
of Westerns that added an adult preoccupation 
with motive to the simpler qualities of dash 
and hard riding—Jubal, The Maverick Queen, 
The Proud Ones, The Last Wagon, The Last 
Hunt; some exuberant large-scale musicals— 
Oklahoma!, Guys and Doils, Carousel, The 
Best Things in Life are Free—of which The 
King and I was the crispest and most genial; 
an assortment of comedies, of which Wedding 
Breakfast came first in the realist-domestic 
group, Friendly Persuasion first of the 
costume-charmers, The Solid Gold Cadillac 
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first of the sheerly funny, and Bus Stop stood 
in a class of its own to display the fast- 
developing comic gifts of Miss Monroe. Of 
Hitchcock’s two I preferred his eerie little 
farce, The Trouble with Harry, to the more 
ambitious new version of his twenty-year-old 
thriller, The Man Who Knew Too Much. Of 
the enormous and much-publicised, Huston’s 
Moby Dick was an impressive attempt at the 
impossible, King Vidor’s War and Peace, while 
dignified, was prosy and longwinded, and 
Rossen’s Alexander the Great turned out, 
rather surprisingly, a strong and intelligent 
piece of historical reconstruction. And there 
were, of course, the usual large number of 
also-rans, which Hollywood manages to make 
rather better than most places, perhaps be- 
cause it has more to spend on them, and a 
larger fund of the good-second-class to call on. 

With films from abroad (Hollywood, some- 
how, seems scarcely foreign), we did well. 
From Spain came Juan Bardem’s Death of a 
Cyclist (my own private favourite of the year 
—at least the film I found most personally 
sympathetic), a restrained study of social 
malaise and secret corruption, of a murder 
circling round the murderers to its simple and 
terrible vengeance; from Greece Michael 
Cacoyannis’s A Girl in Black, a story of 
Mediterranean dourness in the dazzling 
Mediterranean light; from Italy two superb 
social commentaries from Fellini, J Vitelloni 
(ill-translated into Spivs) and 1] Bidone (loosely 
translated as The Swindlers), and some small- 
scale realism, not very good but always well 
acted; from Russia we had Chekhov to the 
life in Samsonov's The Grasshopper, a film 
by a young director in what looks like a new 
Russian direction; from Sweden Ingmar 
Bergman's stylised and dazzling Smiles of a 
Summer Night; from Mexico two films from 
Roberto Gavaldon, one a peasant drama, The 
Shawl, that impressively combined the lyrical 
with the ferocious. From France we had three 
Zola stories, two of them outstandingly fine— 
Clément’s Gervaise, Carné’s Thérése Raquin, 
Christian-Jaque’s spectacular but superficial 
Nana; Autant-Lara’s stylish but slow attempt 
at Stendhal, Scarlet and Black; Pagnol's 
twenty-year-old masterpiece Harvest, and sadly 
facetious attempt at Daudet, Letters from my 
Windmill, Leo Joannon’s tremendous spiritual 
thriller, Le Défroqué; a number of trifles, each 
sillier than the last, with Brigitte Bardot or 
Dany Robin; and the most beautiful documen- 
tary we have seen for years, Cousteau’s under- 
water film The Silent World. 

As for acting, I remember these: Lucia 
Bose as the spoilt, gentle murderess in Death 
of a Cyclist; Antonella Lualdi as the quintes- 
sential romantic in Scarlet and Black; Burt 
Lancaster as the crippled trapezist in Trapeze; 
Yvonne Mitchell as the wardress in Yield to 
the Night; Vittorio de Sica as the heartless 
lawyer in The Bigamist; Pierre Fresnay as the 
priest in Le Défroqué; Charles Boyer as Zola’s 
besotted lover in Nana; Maria Schell as 
another Zola character, Gervaise, and Frangois 
Périer in the same film as the drunken 
Coupeau; the gang (without exception) in 
1 Vitelloni,; Bette Davis as that four-square 
hysteric, Ma in Wedding Breakfast; two per- 
formances of exquisite delicacy from the very 
young—Marisa Pavan’s in The Man in the 
Grey Flannel Suit, Debbie Reynolds's in 
Wedding Breakfast, Raymond Pellegrin keep- 
ing up his own high private standard in all sorts 
of rather bad little French films; and Orson 
Welles’s tremendous few minutes in Moby 
Dick. ISABEL QUIGLE 


































January 


My first prediction is that on the Ist of 
January a List of Honours will be pub- 
lished, which will reveal that Lord Cher- 
well has been made Viscount Isis. 

On the 7th will be seen an announcement 
that the quantity of Coal mined in this 
Kingdom in 1956 was 4 million tons less 
than in 1955. 

On the 10th Mr. Henry Luce will be 
appointed American Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James. 

On the 11th Mr. Randolph Churchill will 
write an Article for the Evening Standard, 
called ‘Persona Non Grata.’ 

On the 27th the Press Council will cen- 
sure Mr. Herbert Gunn, Editor of the Daily 
Sketch, for refusing to print in full the Press 
Council’s Censures of Mr. Gunn, and of the 
Daily Sketch, in the Daily Sketch. 

On the 28th Mr. Herbert Gunn will pass 
some Remarks about the Press Council 
which I do not propose to print. 


February 


On the 4th a Bulldozer, the Property of 
the Oxford City Council, will be overturned 
by a Mob of Undergraduates before it 
begins to excavate a Road through the 
Christ Church Meadow; after which the 
mob will march on All Souls to tar and 
feather Mr. A. L. Rowse; and a Passer-By 
will be unfortunately trampled to Death at 
the Corner of the Turl. 

On the 5th Warden Sparrow will leave 
for a Holiday in Bermuda. 

On the 10th the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will explain that the rise of seven 
Points in the Cost of Living represents the 
Foothills leading up to a new Plateau. 

On the 11th the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will leave for a holiday in the 
Bahamas. 

On the 14th the Minister of Defence. 
speaking on the Estimates, will regret that 
the Country’s fighter Squadrons are still 
awaiting Aircraft; the Swifts and Javelins 
having proved too slow; and the Hunters 
being in the Process of Modification so 
that they can fire their Cannon without 
endangering the Lives of their Pilots. 

On the 2Ist Mr. Oliver Edwards will 
write on ‘Books for the Bath’; namely, The 
Cruise of the Cachalot; Jemima Puddle- 
duck; and He Made the Little Fishes Too 
(Waterproof Paper, 11s. 9d. post free). 
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Predictions for the Wear 1957 


By ALOYSIUS C. BICKERSTAFF 


HAVE considered the gross abuse of Astrology in this Kingdom, and upon 

debating the Matter with myself. I could not possibly lay the Fault upon 
the Art, but upon its Practitioners, such as the Casters of Horoscopes, who will 
commit themselves no further than to say that Those born between October 
23rd and November 22nd (Scorpio) will have difficult Conditions all this 
Week, but some new Developments may affect their emotional Lives. Having 
long observed and lamented this Abuse, I have resolved to proceed in a new 
Way, which I doubt not will be to the general Satisfaction of my Readers. 


What the new Way is, it will be sufficient for them to judge when my Predic- 


tions are verified. 


March 


On the 2nd the Lord Chamberlain will 
refuse a Licence for a production of an 
English version of Occupe-toi d’ Amélie; 
but he will license No Nudes is Bad Nudes 
for a protracted Provincial Tour. 


On the 11th Gollancz will announce that 
Mr. Colin Wilson’s forthcoming Musings 
on Monomania has gone through seven 
Editions and 83 Impressions before Pub- 
lication. 

On the 14th the United Nations Assem- 
bly will call upon Russia to withdraw her 
troops from Afghanistan by 53 votes to 12, 
with India abstaining. 

On the 15th President Eisenhower will 
do the third Hole at Augusta, Ga., in One. 


April 

On the Ist Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge will 
send inscribed copies of the bound volumes 
of Punch for 1955 and 1956 to Sir Anthony 
Eden. What the Inscription will be it is not 
for Me to disclose. 

On the 2nd the Cabinet will insist that 
Sir Anthony leaves for a Holiday in 
Copacabana. 

On the 3rd Mr. Randolph Churchill will 
write an Article for the Evening Standard 
called ‘A Sinking Ship.’ 

On the 13th Sir Malcolm Sargent will 
conduct massed Symphony Orchestras in a 
Performance of Messiah in Hyde Park. 

On the 17th British Railways will an- 
nounce a deficit of £75 million for the 
financial Year: which General Sir Brian 
Robertson will explain would have been 
£125 million had it not been for Petrol 
Rationing. 

On the 18th General Sir Brian Robertson 
will leave for a Holiday in the Sandwich 
Islands. 

On the 19th Mr. Tony Moynihan will 
sign a Contract to exhibit himself in a 
Barrel during the Summer Season at Black- 
pool, for a Salary of £35 a Week, excluding 
the Hire of the Barrel. 

On the 2Ist Pendennis of the Observer 
will discuss the forthcoming Elections for 


the Treasurership of the Nuneaton Stu- 
dents’ Debating Society; condemn a Case 
of alleged Colour Prejudice in Balham; and 
publish a Correction to a Misquotation in 
his Column the previous Sunday, noted by 
5,371 readers. 

On the 28th the Minister of Fuel and 
Power will announce that owing to the dis- 
covery of 75 more Blockships sunk in the 
Suez Canal the basic ration will be reduced 
to a half Gallon a Month. 

On the 29th the Minister of Fuel and 
Power will leave for a Holiday in Tristan da 
Cunha. 


may 

On the 2nd Mr. Michael Benthall will 
produce Romeo and Juliet at the Old Vic, 
with Robert Helpmann and Mary Morris 
alternating the Name Parts. 

On the Sth Mr. Kenneth Tynan will say 
‘ambivalent . . .’; and Mr. Harold Hobson 
will argue that M. Barrault and Mlle. 
Renaud do it very much better. 


On the 14th the Swindon Magistrates 
will convict J. Murray, Publisher, and K. 
Clark, Author, of the Publication of an 
obscene Book, to wit: The Nude; sentence 
them to twelve Months’ Imprisonment; and 
order the Book to be burned by the Beadle. 

On the 20th Lord Beaverbrook will com- 
mission Mr. Milton Shulman to write a 
biography of Austen Chamberlain. 

On the 29th, in the continued Absence 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
Bahamas, his Parliamentary Private Secre- 
tary will introduce his Budget; which sub- 
ject is too. Painful for me to proceed with 
Farther. 

On the 30th the Parliamentary Private 
Secretary to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will leave for a Holiday in the 
Falkland Islands. 


Sune 


On the 4th Sir Alfred Munnings will cut 
Sir John Rothenstein at the Royal Academy 
Dinner. 
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In the Birthday Honours Dr. Charles 
Hill will be elevated to the Peerage under 
the Title of Lord Aureomycin; Warden 
Sparrow will become Lord Broad; and Vis- 
count Isis will be made the Earl of Turl. 


On the 9th the Daily Herald will publish 
a Report that Sir Anthony Eden is to 
resign. 

On the 10th, at a press conference in the 
Copacabana Four Hundred Club, Sir 
Anthony will say that there is no Truth 
whatever in the Report. 

On the 12th Mr. Portfolio Rubirosa will 
marry Anita Ekberg. 

On the 13th Mr. Rubirosa will book a 
Ticket for Reno. 

On the 20th Lord Beaverbrook will com- 
mission Miss Nancy Spain to write a Bio- 
graphy of A. J. Balfour. 

On the 27th Mr. Philip Toynbee will lead 
a Pilgrimage of penitent past Party-Liners 
to the Tomb of Thomas a Becket at Canter- 
bury; where they will be publicly scourged 
by the Dean. 

On the 29th President Eisenhower will 
do the 7th hole at Augusta, Ga., in 13 shots. 


Zuly 

The July number of Encounter will in- 
clude Richard Wollheim on ‘The Political 
Thought of Peregrine Worsthorne’; Pere- 
grine Worsthorne on ‘Conservatism and 
T. E. Utley’; and T. E. Utley ‘On Reading 
Wollheim.’ 


On the 14th J Was Burgess’s Scoutmaster, 
with a Foreword by Tom Driberg, will be 
caustically reviewed by Cyril Connolly in 
the Sunday Times. 

On the 20th Mrs. Charlotte Haldane will 
stamp on the Tail of a sacred Monkey in 
the Ghats on the Banks of the Ganges. 


Hugust 


The August Number of the Reader's 
Digest will announce the Discovery of a 
new Wonder Drug designed to cure all the 
Illnesses brought on by the Misuse of 
earlier Wonder Drugs. 

On the 8th the Scottish Edition of the 
Daily Express will call The Board Room, 
T. E. Eliot’s new Play ‘a Monumental 
Achievement, weakened only by brief 


Moments of Boredom’; the London Edition 
of the Daily Express on the same Day will 
call it ‘a monumental Bore, relieved only 
by Moments of Achievement.’ 

On the 10th Mr. John Freeman will write 
a long Article describing the magni- 
ficent Economic Achievements of the 
Albanian People’s Democracy since the 
deposition of King Zog. 

On the 11th the Albanian people will 
rise; and Mr. Hoxha and his entire Cabinet 
will be hanged. 

On the 17th a certain Weekly will say in 
its Leader that though it is idle to deny that 
the Russian decision to deport the entire 
population of Albania to Siberia must 
cause concern, all thinking Men would 
agree that the Albanians, in their new 
Environment, should work for a Socialist 
Solution to their Problems. 


On the 18th Mr. John Foster Dulles will 
say that the Albanian Crisis represents a 
triumph for American Foreign Policy. 

On the 20th Lord Beaverbrook will com- 
mission Eve Perrick and Anne Edwards to 
write a Biography of Walter Long. 

On the 23rd Mr. R. A. Butler, reviewing 
the Achievements of the Tory Government, 
will announce that Liberian Dredgers have 
near!y finished clearing the Suez Canal. 

On the 24th Mr. R. A. Butler will leave 
for a Holiday in the Lofoten Islands. 


September 


On the 8th Mr. Arthur Horner will call 
upon the Trades Union Congress, meeting 
at Blackpool, to raise a Fund for the de- 
pendants of the Hungarian Secret Police 
killed in the rising by Fascist Reactionaries. 

On the 10th Panama will nationalise a 
Canal. 

On the 11th President Eisenhower will 
unveil a monument at Gettysburg to the 
Golfers who fell in the Civil War. 

On the 13th, in the continued absence 
of Sir Anthony Eden, Mr. Butler, Mr. 
Macmillan, etc., on Holiday, a Nightwatch- 
man Cabinet will be formed under Sir 
Reginald Manningham-Buller. 

On the 14th Mr. Randolph Churchill will 
write an Article for the Evening Standard 
called Scraping the Barrel. 

At a Dinner on the 20th to celebrate the 
second Anniversary of Commercial Tele- 
vision Sir Robert Fraser will announce that 
the Programme /?t’s All Yours, a give-away 
Show in which Competitors who pour 
Sewage over their Husbands for not less 
than five Seconds can win up to £20,000, 
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has been watched by more Viewers than 
any other TV Programme since the 
Coronation. 


October 


On the Ist Sir Anthony Eden, inter- 
viewed while under-water fishing, will say 
that the Prospects for World Peace were 
never darker. 

On the 2nd Mr. John Foster Dulles, 
interviewed at Baluchistan on his way to 
the Colombo Conference, will say that 
prospects for World Peace were never 
brighter. 

At the Labour Party Conference Mrs. 
Barbara Castle and Dr. Edith Summerskill 
will give each other Advice on Hats which 
will greatly interest all Delegates within 
Earshot. 

At the Conservative Party Conference 
Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller will read 
a Telegram from the Lofoten Islands to the 
Effect that Mr. Butler thinks Sir Reginald 
Manningham-Buller the greatest Night- 
watchman Prime Minister he has ever 
served under. 

On the 19th the Royal Command Film 
Performance will show John Mills in The 
Cockroft Story, with Kenneth More (as 
Sir William Penney), John Gregson, Dirk 
Bogarde, Donald Sinden and James Robert- 
son Justice (as Pontecorvo), and Her 
Majesty will be introduced to Miss Phyllis 
Dixey, Sabrina and Diana Dors. 

On the 23rd Sir John Harding will say 
that the new wave of Terrorist Activity in 
Cyprus, resulting in 73 Deaths in a week, 
is a Sign that the Terrorists are getting near 
the End of their Tether. 


Wovember 

On the 2nd the first of the Reith Lectures 
will be given by Sir George Barnes. 

On the 6th President Eisenhower will 
inaugurate a Golf Course in Arizona by 
driving a ball across the Grand Canyon. 

Mr. John Foster Dulles, interviewed at 
Isfahan on his way back from the SEATO 
Conference, will say that the Prospects for 
World Peace were never darker. 


Sir Anthony Eden, interviewed in the 
Azores, will say that the prospects for 
world peace were never brighter. 

An unusually early Cold Spell will leave 
the Country without Fuel, Transport, Elec- 
tricity, Gas, or Newspapers, preventing the 
publication of Mr. Macmillan’s article in 
the Daily Express, ‘Balm from the 
Bahamas: or Turning the Corner.’ It will 
also prevent the publication of Mr. 
Randolph Churchill's Article in the Even- 
ing Standard the following day, Rounding 
the Bend. 
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HELP US 
TO HELP YOU 


How many of our readers, we wonder, now face the problem of 
choosing a late gift for the one friend they failed to remember? 
These are the readers for whom this announcement is intended. 


There is very little time, but the immediate return of the coupon 
below will help us if we are to post a copy of the Spectator to your 
friends before Christmas. 


Our offer is : 
You may send the Spectator as your Christmas or New Year Gift 


to your friends, in any part of the world, for six months (26 issues) 
at the following special subscription rates: 


for one or two gift subscriptions : 10s. each ; 
for three gift subscriptions : {£1 §s. ; 
for a greater number : 8s. 4d. each. 


No limit is placed on the number of gift subscriptions that may be 
opened, but please do not name friends known to you to be regular 
readers already. 


Each friend will receive an attractive card conveying your greetings 
and explaining that the Spectator comes from you as a gift. 


IF YOU WISH TO GIVE A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION THE TOTAL COST, 
INCLUDING THE GIFT OFFER, IS 32s. 6d. FOR EACH SUBSCRIPTION. 


To: Tue SPECTATOR, 
99 GOwER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1, 


I accept your Special Gift offer and enclose {.ccssecccrtececcercsSeccssersecle 


for $i thly Gift Subscriptions. My name and address is:— 
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December 


On the 16th the Church Assembly wil] 
meet in London; Mr. John Betjeman will 
escape from a Horde of Archdeacons only 
by taking Sanctuary in the Crypt of St 
Martin-in-the-Fields. 

On the 18th 35 people will be injured by 
a Gale blowing Father Holly off Selfridge’s 
into the Street below. 

On the 22nd Mr. Elvis Presley will lead 
the massed choirs in carol-singing in the 
Albert Hall. A Journalist carried out suf. 
fering from Apoplexy will be identified as 
Mr. William Connor. 

On the 23rd Sir Anthony Eden wil 
announce from the Balearic Islands that the 
Government is absolutely united. 

On the 26th a great many People wil 
wish that they had never been born. 

On the 30th Sir Reginald Manningham. 
Buller will announce that Britain has agreed 
to pay Colonel Nasser the full costs of 
Egypt's nationalising the Suez Canal Users 
Association. 

And on the 31st Sir Reginald Manning. 
ham-Buller, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, Lord Aureomycin, Mr. Head, Mr. 
Hare and Lord John Hope will leave for 
the Antarctic, just in Time. 


WELCOME BACK! 
INTELLIGENCE 


Conservative MPs welcomed Sir Anthony 
Eden back to the House of Commons yester 
day with cool, calculated politeness. 

Daily Mirror, December 18, 

Premier gets an affable welcome. 

Daily Telegraph, December 18, 

The reception could perhaps be described 
as dutiful rather than overwhelming. 

The Times, December 18. 

The reception was typically Tory and just 
right—Daily Sketch, December 18. 

* 


A few Government supporters stood up. 
Daily Mail, December 18. 
Three or four back benchers rose. 
Daily Telegraph, December 18. 
One or two Tory MPs leapt to their feet. 
Daily Mirror. December 18. 
One MP rose, a lonely, cheering figure. 
- News Chronicle, December 18. 
~ 
Thirty or forty of them waved their ordet 
papers.— Daily Mail, December 18. 
Twenty or thirty waved their order papers 
Randolph Churchill. December 18. 
Four or five fluttered their order papers. 
News Chronicle, December 18. 
- 


Cheering lasted for perhaps 20 seconds. 
Daily Mirror, December 18 
Eight seconds of Tory cheering greeted Si 
Anthony.—Daily Herald, December 18. 
Skeleton cheer greets Eden. 
News Chronicle, December 18. 
They gave a deep-throated cheer. 
Randolph Churchill, December 18. 
- 


Nothing in the Prime Minister’s manne 
suggested nervousness. 
Daily Mail, December 18 
Looking bronzed and jumpy. 
Daily Express, December Ib 
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BOOKS 


The Lumber Room 


By BRIAN INGLIS 





childhood is probably not unusual—incongruous 

though the pairing is; Berry would have thought Clovis 
an insufferable young puppy, and it is easy to see Clovis 
bribing the child next door to spread treacle on the steering 
wheel of the Pleydell Rolls. Both of them have an immediate 
appeal to a boy’s tastes; less, 1 suspect, to a girl’s, presumably 
because Saki’s women are tiresome, and Dornford Yates’s 
are chocolate-box dummies. To meet the pair of them again, 
many years on, is like attending a school reunion, an alarming 
business unless you have kept in touch all along. | am glad 
to report that the encounter proved a pleasant one. 


|: idolise both Berry Pleydell and Clovis Sangrail in 


* * * 


The anonymous editor of the new edition of Saki’s Short 
Stories* does not explain on what basis the chosen seventy-six 
were selected. He was probably wise not to try to pick the 
best: everybody agrees that some of the stories are fine, some 
feeble, but nobody agrees which are which; and I rarely 
find Saki addicts who share my admiration for ‘Cousin Teresa,’ 
in which he reverted to the satirical line that he might have 


done well to pursue further. But most addicts, probably, will 
agree in wondering why the collection originally published 
under the title The Toys of Peace should have been chosen 
for this edition to the exclusion of the collection Beasts and 
Super-Beasts, which is not only the better of the two, but 
also contains some of Saki’s most revealing stories—including 
‘The Lumber Room.’ 


The children were to be driven, as a special treat, to the 
sands at Jaborough. Nicholas was not to be of the party: 
he was in disgrace. Only that morning he had refused to 
eat his wholesome bread-and-milk on the seemingly frivolous 
ground that there was a frog in it. Older and wiser and 
better people had told him that there could not possibly 
be. . . . The dramatic part of the incident was that there 
really was a frog in Nicholas’s bread-and-milk; he had 
put it there himself, so he felt entitled to know about it. 
The sin of taking a frog from the garden and putting it 
into a bowl of wholesome bread-and-milk was enlarged on at 
great length, but the fact that stood out clearest in the 
whole affair, as it presented itself to the mind of Nicholas, 
was that older, wiser and better people had been proved 
to be profoundly in error in matters about which they had 
expressed the utmost assurance. 


Again and again. Saki returns to this charge: that older, 
wiser and better people can be, and often are, profoundly 
in error, because their idea of right and wrong is only a 
mask for their notions of personal convenience. Nobody can 
touch Saki as a conveyor of the fearful joys of overturning 
taboos; of breaking into forbidden rooms; of playing on the 
grass (preferably the wet grass). Even where Saki’s children 
are fiends, anxious to hang a toddler in chains over a slow 
fire, they are preferable to the grown-ups: always we are on 
their side against cousin, guardian and aunt. 





*76 SHORT Stories. By Saki (H. H. Munro). (Collins Classics, 
cloth, 6s. 6d.; rexine, 7s. 6d.) 
{ Wire APPARENT. By Dornford Yates. (Ward Lock, 15s.) 


907 


But Saki’s unflagging adolescent cruelty mars the picture; 
adolescent in that though it is enjoyed, it is heartless rather 
than calculated. His sister in a memoir expressed herself 
unable to see the cruelty element in his stories—presumably 
because Saki appears to have been the most delightful of 
companions; H. W. Nevinson, for example, said of him, 
“When I think with sorrow upon the friends I lost in the 
war, his small and twisted face. in expression like a young 
and humorous bird’s, stands among the first.’ For all his 
personal charm, in his stories cruelty is never far away: 
sometimes the blind inscrutable malice of nature, but more 
often human sadism—barbed witticisms or practical jokes. 
The practical jokes are ingenious; some of them, notably 
in ‘The Unrest Cure’ and ‘The Schartz Metterklume Method,’ 
are so spectacular that the victims might later have been proud 
to be able to boast of suffering from them; and usually the 
victims are unsympathetic bores or hypocrites. None the less 
the reader cannot help feeling that Hector Munro cared no 
more than Clovis who the victims were, if the joke was rich 
enough; and at times Clovis’s faunlike self-indulgence makes 
him more obnoxious than the poor mutts he is tormenting. 

And yet the stories, taken in small quantities, survive sus- 
picion of the author just as Kipling’s do. It is difficult to 
worry about the morality of, say, ‘The Story Teller’ (also, 
alas, from Beasts and Super-Beasts: perhaps the publishers 
can be induced to bring it out in another edition, alongside 
Reginald in Russia); or of ‘Tobermory’; or of ‘Excepting Mrs. 
Pentherby,’ which no hostess should be without; or of his 
pointed character-study “The Sheep.’ 


* * * 


I went back to meet Berry after reading the latest novel 
off the Dornford Yates production line: Wife Apparent.t It 
is mercifully not in the Berry series; indeed, it is written 
throughout in the manner which occasionally obtruded into 
the early stories, to be promptly skipped as ‘soppy.’ The best 
that can be said for it is that it occasionally echoes the 
spacious White Ladies’ days—the days, that is, before the 
Pleydells became too insufferably opulent. Time was when (in 
Jonah and Co.) they had even to sell the Rolls in order to 
get to France. But in And Berry Came Too they appeared 
to have at least three Rolis; they thought and talked of little 
except money; and Berry had become a repetitive bore. 
But at his best. Berry was a character. He could make the 
assembled compgny fall around the place, laughing; and if 





STAT STE 


“Deserves to be the literary Christmas present of the 
year—SIR ARTHUR BRYANT (Sunday Times). 


A. L. ROWSE — 
The Early Churchills 


‘This is an enchanting book. It could only have 
been written by a great historian—for its foundations 
rest on fine scholarship—yet it is the work of an 
historian in undress, a friendly, gay, intimate book. 
—SIR ARTHUR BRYANT (Sunday Times). 


Students of the past, and indeed all who enjoy 
reading .an excellent book, can only be grateful to 
Mr. Rowse tor acquitting himself with infinite grace 
and distinction . . . a splendid book..—ROGER 
FULFORD (Observer). 2nd Impression, 16 plates 36s. 


MACMILLAN 
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Trial 
By Ordeal 


CARYL CHESSMAN 


The fantastic story of Chessman’s 
fight for life. He has now been 
in the death cell for ten years. 

18s. net 


Beyond the High 


Savannahs 
JAMES WICKENDEN 


Diamonds and an unspoiled Para- 
dise’ in remote South America. 
Illustrated. 

18s. net 





Spectrum 
A Spectator Miscellany 


A lively selection of contributions 
that have appeared during the 
last year Or so. 16s. net 


Crash Pilot 


DICK GRACE 


The autobiography of a man 
who planned and carried out 
“‘impossible”’ plane crashes for a 
living. 16s. net 





Fabulous 


Originals 
IRVING WALLACE 


The true-life models for famous 
fictional figures. Jilus. 21s. net 


A Night to 
Remember 


WALTER LORD 


The best-selling story o! the 
“*Titanic” disaster. Illus. 16s. net 











LONGMANS 











Fall of 
Innocence 


GILLIAN FREEMAN 


This is a worthy successor to 
Gillian Freeman’s first novel The 
Liberty Man. 12s. 6d. net 


Blind Date 


LEIGH HOWARD 


This now famous novel was 
broadcast as a play last week. 
12s, 6d. net 








The Eighth 
Plague 
DENYS RHODES 


The setting of this novel is the 
battlefield when man fights locust 
for survival, 13s. 6d. net 


English People 
in the 
Eighteenth 
Century 


DOROTHY MARSHALL 
30s. net 





Critical 
Approaches to 
Literature 
DAVID DAICHES 


25s. net 





Right Word, 
Wrong Word 


V. H. COLLINS 


This follows The Choice of Words 
and One Word and Another. 
10s, 6d. net 
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the reader was not always laughing quite so hard, at least he 
was made to feel that he would have laughed, if he had been 
one of the party. And that is something precious few characters 
in fiction have been able to do. There have been many wits, 
but few really funny Funny Men. Berry is still funny; Berry 
and Co. and Jonah and Co. (none of the others) remain a 
delight. 


Xanadu Revisited 
SHELLEY AT Work. By Neville Rogers. (O.U.P., 35s.) 


Poetry is a very hard subject to write about, and there are always 
great temptations to write instead about something tangential 
to it: Byron and Augusta, Wordsworth and agoraphobia, Keats 
and Hampstead, Browning and Italy. There is no harm in this, 
for the most unlikely fact may turn out to be critically usable, 
and—to take a parallel case—many people who enjoy gardem 
will also enjoy looking through seed catalogues. But a book about 
a poet that subtitles itself ‘A Critical Inquiry’ should at leas 
contain elements of—well, of critical inquiry. 

Mr. Neville Rogers has made a minute study of Shelley MSS, 
especially the poet’s notebooks. There are drafts, jottings, quote 
tions, references, products of reading and cogitation. These are 
used to suggest certain systems of connections in Shelley’s mind, 
and sometimes in his published work. What he meant, or what 
he thought he meant, or what all unknowingly he may have meant 
by his demon-imagery, his cave imagery, his boat-and-isle imagery 
is energetically, though very wordily, canvassed. The defects of this 
procedure are, first, that in order to establish connections between 
Shelley’s reading and his work, or between different parts of his 
work, abstraction to a meaningless distance is too often necessary, 
and, secondly, the value of such connections, once made, is doubt- 
ful, unless indeed one can take them as Mr. Rogers keeps taking 
them, as signs of the wondrous complexity of the poet’s mind. 

Unquestionably we know by the end, if we ever get to the end, 
more about Shelley’s ‘thought.’ What about his poetry? Which of 
the two following passages teaches us more about Prometheus 
Unbound? : 


If we try to evaluate the contribution made by the Republic to 
the Platonic synthesis in Prometheus’ speech in this scene we find 
that whereas in the passages from the Symposium and the Phadrus 
upon which Shelley drew for his Veil-symbolism the search for 
reality is a search for Beauty through Love, the emphasis in the 
Cave-allegory of the Republic is, rather, on the attainment of 
— through Knowledge. But for him the two concepts wer 
identical. ... 


That, but for my italics, is Mr. Rogers. 


For Shelley is obnoxious to the pejorative implications of 
‘habit’: being inspired was, for him, too apt to mean surrendering 
to a kind of hypnotic rote of favourite images, associations, and 
words. ‘Inspiration,’ there not being an organization for it to 
engage . . . , had only poetical habits to fall back on. We have 
them in their most innocent aspect in those favourite words: 
radiant, aérial, odorous, dedal, faint, sweet, bright, winged, 
-inwoven, and the rest of the fondled vocabulary that any reader 
of Shelley could go on enumerating. 

That is Dr. Leavis. 

The second passage gets my vote. I wonder what Mr. Roget 
thinks of it, whether in fact he has even read it. Has the Leavis 
view of Shelley been so triumphantly refuted somewhere or othef 
that nobody need ever refer to it again? Or is there some vast 
subterranean agreement, familiar to all but myself, that Leavis 
on Shelley is self-evidently false? If not, how can we have 4 
‘critical inquiry’-on Shelley that attempts neither a refutation o 
Leavis—admittedly a daunting task—nor what might be mor 
promising, a carefully-argued compromise that ignores no pat 
of the indictment? We still lack a way of reading Shelley with 
profit; perhaps there is none, but it will not help much to play 


| put-and-take with Plato and Aeschylus and Godwin and Dante 


and Calderén and Orwell, ‘an Etonian Eleutherarch who had 
much of Shelley’s vision though . . . he did not move on the 
same transcendental plane’—well, that’s a comfort. 

KINGSLEY AMIS 
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Herod 


Jue LIFE AND TIMES OF HEROD THE Great. By Stewart Perowne. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 21s.)- 


Tue reader should not allow himself to be put off by the compli- 
cated prolegomena with its unexpected debunking of the 
Maccabees. The book becomes interesting and indeed exciting 
once it gets to Herod himself. The course of events is vividly 
narrated and there is the added fascination of finding something 
to be said in favour of a man who was responsible for the murder 
of his wife and two sons and whose name has come down as a 
synonym for ruthlessness. Herod out-Herods Herod and yet is 
left with the title ‘Great.’ 

The author is well qualified for his task. Hereditary interest 
in the ecclesiastical side of his subject, civil service in Palestine, 
and personal success in archeological excavation have all helped 
to equip him for the writing of a book which will be found equally 
valuable by the general reader and by the Bible student. Herod 
is so colourful a character and his tale is so well told that even 
the casual browser among books may well be held and captivated 
—if he begins in the middle. 

Herod was a tall, handsome, charming Don Juan, who, as 
the novelists say, had a great success with women, but nevertheless 
he was ultimately ruined by them. The only one who threw 
herself at his head and whose charms he was able to resist was 
Cleopatra. At the same time he was very much a ‘man’s man.’ No 
one who could maintain the firm friendship of such men as 
Antony and Agrippa through all vicissitudes could have been a 
nincompoop. He was an astute politician who seldom failed to 
make good his cause at Rome. At the same time he was an able 
and gallant commander in war. Above all he was a financial 
genius, who, as our author claims, knew far more about famine 
relief than any of our United Nations experts. 

His private hobby was building. No fewer than four chapters 
are devoted to his adventures in this field, and here the author’s 
interest in archeology stands him in good stead. Inevitably a 
great deal of space is given to an account of the magnificent 
temple he reconstructed in Jerusalem, to the vast size of whose 
stones our Lord’s attention was drawn by His disciples. In spite 
of his lavish expenditure on their behalf this Edomite ruler was 
never able to win the affection of his Jewish subjects. When in 
the last years of his reign women’s intrigues and a gruesome 
illness led to the deterioration of his character and to those 
cruelties of which the slaughter of the innocents was a minor 
example, they found cause not only to fear but actually to hate 
him. But, concludes the author, ‘his great crime against Jewry, 
for which he had done so much, was not that he repressed 
nationalism, but that he never realised its spiritual destiny. Herod’s 
tragedy was not that he saw the vanity of the dream, but that he 
never beheld the glory of the vision’—the vision that was seen so 


clearly by Jesus of Nazareth. + WRiee wae 


Rake’s Regress 
CASTLEROSSE. By Leonard Mosley. (Arthur Barker, 15s.) 
Lorp CASTLEROSSE was the sort of man of whom it must have 


been said, when he died, ‘. . . we shall not look upon his like 
again—with any luck.’ He roared through life on other people’s 
money, astonished at suggestions that it was dishonest: ‘I pay 
my gambling and racing debts. What more can people expect? 
Tradespeople should be honoured by my patronage.’ And 
apparently they were, the fools—or at any rate, if not honoured, 
convinced that somebody else would, as usual, settle up when 
Castlerosse went too far. His servants, also, went unpaid for long 
Stretches and knew all too well their master’s habits: manservant 
to secretary, ‘Don’t open the door to anyone today, Miss. We're 
expecting writs.’ He seemed content to be a scrounger (his own 
word was ‘beggar’) but was never cowed into meekness by any 
sense of guilt. After rows with his first wife: 

He would be moody for hours afterwards and fly into rages 


with the waiters and maidservants. He would be furious if he 
didn’t get immediate attention, and sweep the soup off the table 





| FOR THOSE GROWING UP 





Ideal books for Christmas 
Naught For Your Comfort 


Trevor Huddleston 


‘It is a noble book, a superb book, to be read by anyone who cares about 
race (or any human) relations.’"—-MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 12s. 6d. 


The Fortress 


Raleigh Trevelyan 


‘A diary, at once candid and quick fire. It bears the stamp of deep . 
veracity . . . it is one of the best books about being a soldier in World 
War II.’—JOHN CONNELL 12s. 6d 


Bedside Guardian V 


Foreword by Ivor Brown 


‘The best of the miscellanies. It has the advantages of cartoons by Low 
and a foreword by the student and master of words, Ivor Brown.’ 
—YORKSHIRE POST J3s. 6d. 





NOVELS 


Rose Macaulay 


The Towers of Trebizond 


‘Her many gifts are here fully expressed . . 
living writers could have achieved this effect. 
amusing.’—C. V. WEDGWOOD, TIME AND TIDE 


Agatha Christie 


Dead Man's Folly 


‘A classic Christie and one of the best.’—E£LIZABETH BOWEN 123, 64 


Hammond Innes 


The Mary Deare 


‘First-rate . . . most thrilling.’-—sPECTATOR 
‘He has no peer today as a writer of adventure stories."==TATLER 125. 6d. 


Thomas Costain 


The Tontine 


Rose Macaulay alone of 
Nobody could be more 
13s. 6d. 


| ‘Zest abounds in this whale of a narrative, whose mood is genially —_ 
| in Herbert Ryan’s black and white drawings.’ —SCOTSMAN 





Noel Streatfeild 


The Day Before Yesterday 


‘An excellent idea of getting impressions and recollections from a number 
of people who remember their youth in a close but now very different 
past.’—SPECTATOR 12s. 6d. 


The Open Book 


Edited by Pamela Whitlock 


‘A strong and powerful book.’—JUNIOR BOOKSHELF, Containing stories 
from the Bible, songs, prayers and carols. 12s. 6d. 


Collins 
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=~ = PORT OF SPAIN: - 


a On the night of 16 February, 2% 


1797, the Spanish Admiral = 


Y Don Apodaca finally decided —* 


to decline battle with the =" 
avenging British fleet which 

waited for him menacingly 

outside the harbour of Port of Spain. 
Determined to avoid the indignity of 
capture the Spaniard set fire to his ships 
and when the triumphant English sailed 
in at dawn on the following day they 
found only charred and blackened hulks 


= awaiting them. 


Since the date of this dramatic event !-=-' 


Trinidad has been British and has 
increased steadily in importance and 
prosperity. The famous Pitch Lake, 
from which Sir Walter Raleigh caulked 
his ships, continues to produce asphalt 
for the roads of half the world; while 


sugar, cocoa and particularly petroleum 


make their contribution to the island’s . 


wealth. ‘Port of Spain has been the 
capital since 1783. 


Business men who require in- = 


formation on current commercial 


conditions in Trinidad are invited to ¢ 


get into touch with our Intelligence 
Department, 54 Lombard Street, 
London, £.C.3. Up-to-date reports 
from our branches in Port of Spain 
and elsewhere are readily obtain- 


able on request. 


{= BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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and scream at the top of his voice. ‘Don’t stand there, bring me 
more soup,’ he would shout, or rush to the telephone and abug 
the operator because a number was slow in coming. 

His life with Doris Delavigne might have been invented by Scott 
Fitzgerald: the turbulent marriage was supposed to have pro 
vided the basis for Private Lives, though Coward does not refer 
to either of the Castlerosses in his two volumes of autobiography, 
and Tallulah Bankhead, in hers, mentions Castlerosse only to mis 
spell his name. Perhaps he is one who, like Bonar Law for instance, 
might easily have been forgotten long ago if Lord Beaverbrook 
had not been his friend. The marriage and divorce dragged on 
until during the war when Doris Castlerosse came back, saw he 
ex-husband once and promptly poisoned herself, not because the 
reunion failed but because she feared trouble with the police 
over pawning jewellery in New York. At Castlerosse’s second 
wedding, three weeks later, in Brompton Oratory, Hannen Swaffer 
noted that it seemed to be ‘taking place in a night-club setting 
for all the titled crooks and rogues in London were there.’ Wa 
he hinting that the man at the altar came into one of thes 
categories? Rogue is as good a word as any. I am sure that 
Leonard Mosley intended otherwise, but the picture he gives is 
not—or not to me—an endearing one. It is a picture of unrelieved 
vulgarity: it is also a picture of a man out of his period, for 
with his grossness of habits, rudeness of manner and firm belief 
in the divine rights of peers he would have made a much more 
characteristic hanger-on at the court of King Edward VII than 
at Lord Beaverbrook’s. GERARD FAY 


Unashamed 


Tue Nupe. By Sir Kenneth Clark. (John Murray, 63s.) 

A GaP in art criticism is most satisfactorily filled by this work, 
whose 400 pages and 300 excellent illustrations cover all periods 
of European sculpture and painting from the known beginning 
of Greek figure art to the ‘distortions’ of the present day. 

The book is a remarkable blend of virtues all too rare in such 
studies. It is urbane, immensely readable even for the layman of 
no specialised knowledge, yet it is learned and delightfully dis 
cursive. 

The plan of the volume is something of an inspiration in itself. 
The variously developing attitudes to the study and artistic expre- 
sion of the figure are opposed in a series of effective antitheses. 
Thus, the classical conception of the Greeks, concerned largely 
with the male nude, and based on canons of ideal proportion, 
is dealt with in the early chapter ‘Apollo.’ This, as the author 
claims, is perhaps the most valuable section of an invaluable 
book. It will provide for most readers a great illumination on 
the Greek esthetic. This is contrasted in the following chapters 
with ‘Venus I’ and ‘Venus II’—the Florentine Venus Celesis 
and the Venus Naturalis of the Venetians—in brilliant analyses 
of the well-chosen illustrations. 

Finally there is a chapter on ‘The Nude as an end in itself, 
in which the disparate approaches of various contemporary 
masters are discussed. Sir Kenneth Clark never swerves from strict 
consideration of his chosen field. Yet his enlightened commentary 
embraces the work of almost every considerable artist in the 
history of Western art, expounding with force the how and why 
of the central motivating power which the human body has cot 


tinuously generated. 
v8 R. H. WESTWATER 


Crime, Inc. 


THE BUSINESS OF CRIME. By Robert Rice. (Gollancz, 16s.) 


Crime has often been considered as an art; as a business, not. AsO 
the books overplay murder. Mr. Rice redresses these balans 
with enthralling descriptions of five cases of the last thirty yeas, 
four American and one French, whose chief characters make Ws 
of highly complex and widely known business techniques if 
operating what would once have been called their rackets, hd 
not that word become practically synonymous with business 
generally. There is, for example, Carlo Valeri, who re-directed bis 
vast ingenuity and experience in legitimate business to satisfying 
@ brisk world demaod for narcotics; or the French ex-résistams 
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who put their patriotically won skill in counterfeiting to more 
personal use. 

Tn fact, in business crime it is the nature of the commodity, 
rather than of the method of activity, which provokes retaliation 
from the police. Perhaps the arson trade run by Sam Sapphire 
in Brooklyn during the Depression might be considered an excep- 
tion (celluloid is the best way); but even there the ‘front’ was most 
respectable, and nobody got burnt. As Mr. Rice points out, 
‘business, crime’ happens. Partly because ‘A true believer [in 
making money] knows that honest is the only kind of buck there 
is, and partly because of the laughably erratic and a-moral 
notions of governments, especially modern governments, as to 
what constitutes a ‘crime’ in the first place. The relevant text is, 
after all, ‘the things that are Cesar’s,’ not ‘the things that Cesar 
thinks are Czsar’s\—a consideration which elevates many activities 
into the how-likely-am-I-to-be-found-out class. 

Mr. Rice is, however, not in the least sententious. A New 
Yorker writer, he exhibits the lean and hungry American under- 
statement (sub-, and yet superior to, wisecracking) characteristic 
of that élite. He picks his way through the incredible labyrinths 
off efficiency, treachery, and intrigue with the lucidity of a Lord 
of Appeal; or of some. (All the malefactors depicted owed their 
downfall to business associates, an occupational defect of their 
trade. Perhaps it would have been safer to stick to murder.) 

Why doesn’t Mr. Lustgarten, or somebody, do a study of similar 
English cases? Mr. Rice has certainly set a high standard. 


ROBERT LINDLEY 


Squinting at USA 
AMERICA AND THE BritisH Lert. By Henry Pelling. (Adam and 
Charles Black, 18s.) 


Ir has sometimes been claimed that one of the trac.tional 
differences between the British political parties is that the Left 
knows little of other countries and the Right little of its own, 
and, though recent events provide an obvious refutation of this 
thesis, there is a kernel of truth in it. The predilection of the 
Labour Party for internal problems has led it, in the past, to 
neglect the harsh impact of foreign policy, while its optimistic 
ideology tends to ignore other people’s realpolitik. Henry Pel- 
ling’s study of the opinions held by the British Left about the 
USA from the time of the Civil War onwards certainly proves 
that there was one country which Labour intellectuals knew little 
about and even, in the case of the Fabians, seemed to wish to 
know little about. Beginning with the uncritical admiration of 
nineteenth-century radicals like John Bright and ending with 
utterances like that of Sir Stafford Cripps, who wrote in 1935 of 
America: ‘Short of some miracle, the triumph of Fascism must 
be expected,’ Mr. Pelling’s account is one of fantasy only inter- 
rupted by some sound common sense from trade unionists. 

The basis of the delusion was a sustained attempt to judge 
American life by exactly the same standards as served for con- 
temporary Europe. In the 1860s radicals were admiring 
America as the home of the free, while the Tories and Whigs 
denounced ‘the brazen image of ignorance and intolerance which 
the worshippers of Trans-Atlantic equality wanted to set up.’ Later 
in the century, although progressive admirers of laissez-faire 
continued to genuflect towards New York, the rising trades-union 
leadership and the, as yet, small group of genuine Socialists k=d 
their doubts about the America of the trusts, and Marxists like 
Hyndman, who wrote that ‘these trusts will bring us Socialism 
quickly’ were rarities. The advent of the British Labour Party, in 
fact, brought with it the typical dilemma which has continued in 
one form or another up to the present day. 

The general picture presented by America has been one of a 
Strongly capitalist society with great economic inequalities com- 
bined with a higher standard of living and a greater measure of 
social and political equality than was the case in Britain. From 
» the point of view of a European Left-wing intellectual it was all 
wrong, and few of our own Socialists seem to have made the 
» effort required to resolve the apparent conflict. The Mosely trade- 
union commission which was sent to America in 1902 to investi- 
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gate industrial relations there might find an easier state of things 
as between employer and employed than in Britain. The young 
G. DBD. H. Cole, writing twelve years later, might claim that 
American scientific management would ‘be fatal to effective trade 
unionism.’ In each case what was lacking was the realisation that, 
operating in an entirely different social and economic background 
from that of Europe, apparently contradictory circumstances 
implied no real clash. For instance, the fact that the violence 
frequently met with in American industrial disputes was not an 
indication of a more intense class struggle, but rather a legacy 
from that frontier, which has formed so much of national manners 
in the USA, appears not to have been realised by anyone, and 
the inability of the British Left twenty-five years later to under- 
stand the New Deal was due to the same ignorance of specifically 
American phenomena. 

Is there a moral in all this? Perhaps we may draw the depressing 
one that political fervour is destructive of intellectual objectivity 
and, in some cases, of intellectual honesty. More immediately, 
there seems to have been a need within the Labour movement 
for greater understanding of America and Americans. It would 
be pleasant to find a Tribune study group atoning for some of the 
foolishness that has been printed about US foreign policy, and 
the present is surely a propitious moment. It can hardly have 
occurred to Mr. Pelling when he wrote his interesting book that 
he would shortly see Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Bevan united in sup- 
port of John Foster Dulles. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


It’s a Crime 


My FrienpD Maicret. By Simenon. (Hamish Hamilton, 10s. 6d.) 
The sun-drenched mistral-swept island of Porquerolles is almost 
as exotically outlandish a place to mackintoshed Monsieur 
Maigret of the Sfreté as to taciturn Mr. Pyke of Scotland Yard, 
but the Frenchman has to affect to feel at home, and show off 
his paces to the visiting Englishman. Maigret solves the mystery 
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Shakespeare at 
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ROGER WOOD and MARY CLARKE 


The third of the lavishly illustrated records of the Old Vic's 
Five Year Plan, with photographs by Roger Wood and text by 
Mary Clarke. Among the fine performances recorded here 
are Julius Caesar, with Paul Rogers as Brutus and John Neville 
as Mark Antony; The Merry Wives of Windsor with Wendy 
Hiller and Margaret Rawlings as the wives and Paul Rogers 
as Falstaff; The Winter’s Tale; Richard Burton in Henry V and, 
alternating the title role and that of lago with John Neville. 
Othello, and Tyrone Guthrie’s riotously original production in 
the Edwardian romantic style, ot Troilus and Cressida, with 
John Neville and Rosemary Harris in the title parts Wendy 
Hiller as Helen of Troy (playing Schubert’s Marche Militaire 
on the piano) and Pau! Rogers, complete with grey top hat and 
binoculars a most memorable Pandarus. Fully illustrated. 25s. 
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of why a dingy beachcomber was bumped off for calling him his 
friend, in what is a shortish novel for the money, but a good after- 
dinner slice of Simenon. 
Tue SacriFice. By Simenon. (Hamish Hamilton, 13s. 6d.) Two 
short novels—nearly twice as many pages as the Maigret story, 
for only three shillings more—which are not precisely detective 
stories, though there is murder in one, a brilliant study of betrayal, 
and in the other a pursuit of an errant wife by her husband. 
Shabby Paris and the sunny Atlantic coast are both hauntingly 
evoked in the inimitable, economical Simenon way. 
Repecca’s Pripe. By Donald McNutt Douglass. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 10s. 6d.) There are clues in the calypsos sung toa 
steel band and a good deal of rum-drinking, on this particular one 
of the Virgin Islands, which is owned by the United States, 
administered by Negroes, and with overtones of the old Danish 
civilisation. The death of a sort of American Ivar Kreuger is 
investigated by the giant black chief of island police, an un- 
expected and beautifully drawn—certainly not at all overdrawn— 
character. A first novel of great quality, introducing a new 
detective already fit for the gallery of the great. 
DEATH AT THE ISTHMUS. By George Harmon Coxe. (Hammond 
and Hammond, 10s. 6d.) Also set in the Caribbean, a straight 
forward American detective story, not too far-fetched, not very 
violent, with likeable characters, and a little drinking and dancing 
and shaking of maracas, against a well-sketched-in Panamanian 
background. 
DeaD as A Dinosaur. By F. and R. Lockridge. (Hutchinson, 
10s. 6d.) Mr. and Mrs. North are in the ‘Thin Man’ tradition 
of American wise-cracking husband-and-wife detectives; this 
latest adventure of theirs, stalking murder among museums and 
manuscripts, is light and literate, amusing without being too 
facetious, just the sort of souffié-weight for Christmas-holiday 
reading. 
To Finp a Kutter. By Lionel White. (Boardman, 10s. 6d.) Bril- 
liant, brutal story of murder by remote control in a New York 
of pimps and perverts and pornographic photographs, where 
cops are either corrupt or given to kicking what they call the 
goddammed truth out of their suspects. Quite unedifying, in spite 
of the moral ending, and quite irresistible. 
THe Dark WINDow. By Thomas B. Walsh. (Hamish Hamilton, 
11s. 6d.) In the absence of a moratorium on remarkable resem- 
blances, successful writers of crime stories—and Mr. Walsh has 
been very successful—should assume a self-denying ordinance. 
Here it is a persecuted bishop, a refugee from behind the [ron 
Curtain, who had a double in New York, carefully groomed to 
grab the thousands subscribed by well-wishers, while his remote 
kinsman is kept doped in a hotel bedroom. Exciting enough, if 
you can jump that first hurdle of improbability—but what a lazy 
way to make a plot! 
THe Pus CRAWLER. By Maurice Procter. (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d) 
Realistic murder mystery set in sorhe such Yorkshire industrial 
town as Leeds (for some reason camouflaged as ‘Airechester’) with 
likeable and probable young bobby-hunting tough but not over- 
characterised killer, in taprooms and fish-and-chip shops. The 
dingy crime was of the kind one reads about in the earthier 
Sunday papers, and the novel is peopled with the same papers 
readers. 
IMAGINE A Man. By Nigel Fitzgerald. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) Too many 
characters (and too little proof-reading) for perfect clarity; it 
takes a solid ten pages or so of explanation at the end to resolv 
the preposterous plot—but, all the same, Nigel Fitzgerald writes 
deliciously lightly civilised prose, whether about point-to-poinl 
characters in Ireland or film actresses in Italy: this is a detective 
story of the more debonair sort. 
THE TASTE OF BLOop. By Denzil Batchelor. (Heinemann, 15s) 
Whether in mercy, or whether in greed, a middle-aged man kill 
the father he loves, and this distinguished novel is concerned with 
the tensions that led to the crime and the remorse that follows it 
Not precisely a novel either of mystery or of detection, but 4 
crime story in the most serious—and yet most readable—sense. 
CHRISTOPHER PYM 
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Old Ireland and New 


IN 1941 Dr. Halliday Sutherland heard that 
his book the Laws of Life, which he had 
written years before and which in 1936 had 
received the permissu superiorum from the 
Archbishop of Westminster, had been banned 
by the Irish censors. To add injury to insult, 
when he came over fifteen years later to write 
a book about Ireland, somebody was just 
assuring him that the wild Irishman of tradi- 
tion no longer existed when a wild Irishman 
of tradition came into the hotel and knocked 
him down. Yet his /rish Journey (Bles, 15s.) 
is sympathetic (though occasionally critical) 
and often amusing (though not always inten- 
tionally). Dr. Sutherland writes naively, both 
in manner and in matter. He has rejected the 
semi-colon, and the result is often a staccato 
series of trivia: ‘At Mallow I went to the 
Central Hotel. Bed and breakfast 14s. I 
at once inquired about transport to 
Doneraile. .. .’ and so on. Better proof- 
reading, too, might have spared us a succes- 
sion of interruptions. Still, this is an enter- 
taining and occasionally illuminating study 
of Catholic Irish by an English Catholic. 
The Ossianic Lore and Romantic Tales of 
Medieval Ireland (Three Candles, Dublin, 2s.) 
represents a disturbing departure from the 
principle established in the earlier volumes in 
the Irish Cultural Relations Committee’s 
series, which were designed to reach the 
general public. Gerard Murphy has filled this, 
the latest addition to the series, with tedious 
academic detail, footnotes and references: it 
is.much more likely to scare the timid reader 
away than to encourage him to seek further. 
And this is a pity, as Professor Murphy’s Early 
Irish Lyrics (O.U.P., 42s.) reveals. His transla- 
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tions of Irish lyric poetry bear out his con- 
tention that it is ‘unique in the Middle Ages 
in freshness of spirit and perfection of form.’ 

The first ten pages of Stephen Rynne’s All 
Ireland (Batsford, 21s.) may be safely dis- 
regarded; they are about Dublin, and Stephen 
Rynne, a countryman, scarcely bothers to hide 
his yawns. The rest of this travel book is 
good, particularly where he gets into a county 
like Clare, where he feels thoroughly at home. 
He has the knack of finding the right phrase 
at the right time, without making it look as 
contrived as so many travel writers now 
manage to do. The photographs are very 
pleasant, though I would have been prepared 
to trade ten black. and white pictures for one 
in colour—at least of the West of Ireland. 

J. G. Simms’s The Williamite Confiscation 
in Ireland, 1690-1703 (Faber, 25s.), the seventh 
in the ‘Studies in Irish History’ series, covers 
a period about which surprisingly little (con- 
sidering its importance) was known—though 
this has not prevented many tendentious pro- 
nouncements on it. From hitherto unused MS 
sources the author has managed to clear up 
satisfactorily such vexed questions as the 
history of the ‘missing clause’ of the Treaty 
of Limerick; and to show how it came about 
that the Williamite settlement was compara- 
tively mild to the Catholic Irish—though this 
was only a respite, as they soon came under 
the Penal Laws’ harrow. Faber’s have also 
reissued Constantia Maxwell’s entertaining 
Dublin under the Georges (25s.), which the 
author has revised and brought up to date. 


IVOR BRIEN 


Dryden Re-Edited 


THREE editors and five associate editors have 
combined to produce a new edition of 
Dryden’s poems and plays, to be completed in 
an unspecified number of volumes. In The 
Works of John Dryden, Vol I, Poems, 
1649-80, edited by E. N. Hooker, H. T. 
Swedenberg, Jr., and others (University of 
California; C.U.P., 64s.), they give us three 
pages of closely-printed notes for every two 
pages of more generously spaced text: notes 
adequate if uninspired. The first is likely to be 
the least interesting of all the volumes. There 
can be few poets whose works down to the age 
of forty-nine would be as unexciting as Dry- 
den’s. In Astrea Redux and Annus Mirabilis 
there are good lines: but most of the poems 
here are public verse, verse for occasions, with 
no great significance once the occasion has 
passed. The main interest is in the evolution of 
Dryden’s political position. He accurately ex- 
pressed the outlook of middle-of-the-road 
gentlemen, prepared to accept any government 
which gave enthusiastic support to trade, 
industry and science whilst guaranteeing 
stability against social disorder. In Annus 
Mirabilis Dryden warmly identified himself 
with the aims of the Royal Society, so many 
of whose members, like himself, were ex- 
Cromwellians. They shared his confidence that, 
under a King who respected the interests of 
the City, 
A constant Trade-wind will securely blow, 
And gently lay us on the Spicy shore. 


CHRISTOPHER HILL 


The Classics 


PENGUIN Translations have fired another salvo 
on Greek drama. Mr. Vellacott’s The 
Oresteian Trilogy (Penguin. 2s. 6d.), taken as 
a test of the quality of the plays, would for- 
ever shatter any illusions that Aéschylus was 
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either a poet or a dramatist. With the accuracy 


there can be little quarrel; there are incon- ~ 


sistencies, but these are forgivable, sometimes 
even necessary. What cannot be forgiven is the 
English of these translations—an indiscrimi- 
nating mixture of styles, in which the school- 
boy translationese of ‘Yes! Now you 
righteously mulct me with banishment a 
rubs shoulders with ‘Remember, let no fear 
conquer your steadfast heart,’ which might 
come from Hymns Ancient and Modern. 

Worse still, for the choruses Mr. Vellacott 
uses rhyming schemes which clog his expres- 
sion. without helping the drama. The result is 
cliché-ridden versifying : 

‘Fate, whose all-powerful sway 
Weaves out the world’s design, 
Decreed for evermore 

This portion to be mine.’ 

The scheme, workable in rare, subdued 
moments, distintegrates under any kind of 
intensity.... ‘For reckless passion... 
comes thwart and sly/To flout the fond 
connubial tie.” 

This sort of translation has been perpetuated 
until we now talk of ‘a modern style of trans- 
lating.” But there is no style here, no pity for 
mangled English, and its greatest effect will 
be to confirm more people in their suspicion 
that the Greeks were bores. 

Ezra Pound triumphantly banishes boredom 
in his version of Sophocles’ Women of 
Trachis (Spearman, 10s. 6d.). This is a bold, 
poetic, actable translation. Written some time 
ago, it has been underestimated shamefully. 
Shocking, for certain, to the scholars (‘You 
get this from some local bloke, or a 
foreigner?’), it makes all its rivals look 
amateurish — dialogue that is dramatic, 
choruses that are lyrical, the whole play 
presented with enormous life and style. 

Mr. Gregory, translating The Poems of 
Catullus (Thames and Hudson, 12s. 6d.), has 
also aimed at a style—that of the Thirties. But 
the result is too throw-away, too sprawling, 
too explicit where Catullus was implicit, and 
often ridiculous when it should be ironic, 
(‘Diseased, 1 hurried home to you, my 
farm, . . . slept, and restored my health on 
vegetable diet.’) But Mr. Gregory has the 
courage of a conviction, and does not 
positively offend. 

Professor Guthrie’s translation of Plato's 
Protagoras and Meno (Penguin, 2s. 6d.) has 
this negative virtue too—clear versions, but 
limp. ‘I have another proposal to enable our 
discussion to proceed as you wish it to’ is 
soporific writing. Apart from the contro 
versial introduction, the translations make no 
obvious effort to clinch Plato’s argument by 
literary presentation. There is a terrible dan- 
ger that they will become cribs rather than 
baits for the intellectually greedy. 


KENNETH CAVANDER 


American Parties 


NOTHING puzzles the British spectator of the 
American political scene more than‘the party 
system, so irrational, complicated, Slow-mov 
ing, decentralised, in short un-British and 80 
wrong. Nevertheless, the American system 
works, and attempts to recast it in the shape 
of the British system always fail. In his useful, 
lucid and well-planned book, The Two-Party 
System in the United States (D. Van Nostrand 
Co. Inc.: Macmillan, 45s.), Professor William 
Goodman makes plain why and how the 
parties work, the limitations of third parties, 
the function of the two major parties. His 
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illustrations of each of his problems are excel- 
lently chosen, although the photographs of 
voting machines, etc., must add to the cost of 
the book more than they enlighten the reader. 
If the first impression is one of rigidity and 
emptiness, the second is one of adjustment 
and flexibility, a flexibility which the pressure 
groups, more than the formal parties, make 
possible. Indeed, as a sign that eppur si muove 
in American politics, Professor Goodman is 
already, in part, out of date. Maine has lost its 
proud eminence in the Republican ranks; the 
Non-Partisan League in North Dakota has 
gone over from the Republican to the Demo- 
cratic camp; and the worst eccentricities of 
California ‘cross-filing’ are things of the past. 
It might be suggested, too, that the impact of 
the Eisenhower administration on the Civil 
Service deserved more space, but this is a use- 


ful book. D. W. BROGAN 


Wiltshire 


Tue Shell Guide to Wiltshire, originally pub- 
lished in 1935, now reappears enlarged and 
revised by Mr. David Verey (Wiltshire: A 
Shell Guide. Faber, 12s. 6d.), and embellished 
by many new and interesting illustrations. The 
prospective traveller in Wiltshire will have his 
appetite whetted by clearly selected aspects 
both of nature and of art, and by a rapid 
survey of the most notable buildings from pre- 
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historic times, in an essay on the antiquities 
of Wiltshire. He should then explore the 
gazetteer, where the towns and villages are 
arranged in alphabetical order and which con- 
tains, in a brief compass, a wealth of historical 
and architectural information. This was largely 
brought together by the late Edith Olivier and 
reflects her love and knowledge of her county. 
There is a certain amount of overlapping with 
the preliminary essay—Wilton House and 
Salisbury Cathedral are described in detail in 
both sections—but otherwise it is a model of 
arrangement. Mr. Verey has brought it up to 
date though there are some changes he has 
overlooked. The Salisbury Cathedral School 
now occupies the former Bishop’s Palace, and 
Wardour Castle is no longer uninhabited—it 
has become one of the Cheshire Nursing 
Homes. The essay on “The Face of Wiltshire,’ 
by the former editor, the late Robert Byron, 
is also somewhat dated. Villages on the Plain, 
even ‘seven miles from a railway,’ are no longer 
isolated if they are near a bus route—in fact, 
it is hard to find a village out of earshot of 
road and rail traffic. On the other hand, the 
menace of the weekender from London, which 
Robert Byron feared, has been halted by the 
cost of travel. Wiltshire remains one of the 
least spoilt of English counties and the Shell 
Guide provides an invaluable aid to its explora- 


tion. PANSY PAKENHAM 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


We bought some honey the other day, and 
this reminded me that my grandfather was a 
successful bee-keeper, a thing I cannot claim 
to be, which is to my shame. When I arrived 
at the old man’s knee he deemed me old 
enough to be his apprentice in bee-keeping. 
When he smoked a hive I was there at his 
heels, clothed in hat and veil, handing up tools 
or holding them. When the bees swarmed I 
was there too, for small boys are capable of 
making more than their own volume in sound. 
I didn’t like being stung, however, although 
the old man didn’t bat an eyelid when this 
happened to him, and it was, perhaps, not 
unnatural that I put off keeping bees until later 
in life. In fact, I had nothing to do with them 
until a few years ago when a swarm settled in 
a tree outside my house. Environment, it is 
said, is a prime influence in a man’s conduct. 
I went out and took the swarm. It wasn’t 
housed in the garden but ended up in what 
was to become an apiary over at the cottage. 
I am, I suppose, a sort of remote-control 
bee-fancier. No honey has come my way yet. 
A bad summer, a cold winter, depleted stocks 
—all the excuses for failure are ours. Bee- 
keeping may be hereditary, but honey- 
producing, ah, that depends on the bees! 


A Bare HoLtow 

Walking up the hollow, along the course of 
the stream, I remembered that the last time I 
went that way I found a magpie’s nest in a 
broken-topped fir, and a brood of hedge- 
sparrows in a little bush at the side of the 
track. It was spring then. Today the scene is 
different, for the bramble clumps are naked 
Skeletons, and the alders by the water are 
marooned in a spate that has carried the 
Stream over its banks. Among the alders a 
mulch of leaves and other debris gathers, and 
it is dangerous to walk on the lower side of 
the path where a pair of waterhens have left 
their tracks on the smooth, black mud. Up 


on the side of the hill the magpie’s nest is still 
there, but someone fired the gorse, and the 
little bush where the hedgesparrows were 
reared is now charred sticks buried in the 
‘grass. The hollow once swarmed with rabbits, 
but today its only life consists of one or two 
small birds, the waterhens in their secret over- 
hang of the bank, and the magpies, flirting 
their tails and looping over the bare trees. 


COIFFURE 

X, who goes to and fro into the village 
and back to the farm on which he works, had 
a shock of hair that would have done credit 
to an old English sheepdog. There was, until 
recently, something decidedly sheepdog-like 
in his appearance, and as an example to his 
fellows he would have put a fashionable hair- 
dresser in despair, for his was by no stretch of 
imagination what could be called a coiffure, 
plentiful though his hair was. I have seen much 
tidier hayricks after a gale. The other day, 
however, I saw him coming down the road 
and he seemed a changed man. ‘What hap- 
pened?’ I inquired. ‘He had a haircut,’ I was 
told. ‘Paid two shillin’ for it an’ made a shock- 
in’ scene when he paid. No wonder, either. 
Hadn’t had it cut by a barber in twenty or 
thirty years, but his ole lady’s in hospital an’ 
you can’t cut your own hair with a pudden 
bowl, can you? What done him wasn’t the 
two-shillin’ touch but the fact that his hat 
didn’t fit, no matter how much paper he stuffed 
in the linin’. If you want to annoy him just 
baa like a sheep when he goes past. He'll 
never get another haircut in the village!’ 


KEEPING APPLES 

A correspondent asks what keeping-apples 
he might plant in the new year. I suggest 
Cox’s, Blenheims, Ribston Pippin (self-fertile) 
as dessert keepers, Bramley’s or Newton Won- 
der (self-fertile) as cookers that will keep. An 
expert may have more to say if approached 
on the subject. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 81 

BLACK (4 men) I FEEL that at Christ- 
7 7) mas White should 
7) abandon his ruthless 
wf, &| policy of destroying 
7//\ Black in two moves: 
.|so this is a ‘help- 
, mate’ problem, in 
AG Y j| which White plays 
Yj, Y ‘| and helps Black to 
4 i “gj| mate him in three 
a Ma moves, (a) as set in 
diagram, (5) with 
W R on Q Kt 6 
instead of Q Kt 5. 
Technique of solving ‘help-mates’ is first to find 
a position in which White would be mated, and 
then see how it can be reached, Solution next 

week, 


Solution to last week’s problem by Chandler: 
Q-Kt 2, threat Q x BP. 1... Kt-B 6; 2 
Q-Kt 6. 1... Kt (4-Q5;2Kt-K 4, 1... 
Kt (7)-Q 5; 2Q-R2. 1... Kt-Kt 5; 2 Kt-B 4, 
Fine example of Black self-interference, using 
remarkably small White force. 
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CHRISTMAS STOCKING 


To help to pass the time between meals, here 
are a number of variants on normal! chess—some 
have been mentioned before in this column. 


Losinc Cuess, You must capture if you can: 
given a choice, take what best suits you. King 
is taken like any other piece. Object—to lose 
all one’s men. Stalemate is a win for the side 
which is stalemated. Advice—get rid of your 
bishops if you can. 

SHOOTING CHeEss. Opponents’ pieces are 
‘shot,’ i.e. capturing piece stays on its own 
square and does not move on to square on which 
capture is made. Object—to mate, as in normal 
chess. Advice—normal protection is useless: 
you can only protect by ambushing yourself 
behind attacked piece, so that when it fs shot 
you can shoot the shooter. Interposition is 
obviously futile. 


BEROLINA Pawns. As ordinary chess, except 
that pawns move diagonally and capture along 
the file, i.e. reverse of normal procedure. Advice 
—don’t forget what the game is. 


PockKeT KNIGHT. Each player has an extra 
knight ‘in his pocket,’ and whenever he likes can 
place this on any vacant square on the board 
instead of making a normal move—once on the 
board, the knight is used in the ordinary way. 
Advice—don’t put the knight on too readily; 
you should be able to gain at least a piece to 
make it worth while. Further advice—don’t 
delay too long in putting it on, or you may miss 
your chance! 

PIECES AND Pawns. One player has all his 
pieces and pawns, the other king and eight pawns 
only, but has two moves to the first player’s one. 
Usual object. Player with two moves may not 
move into check on his first move (and if 
checked must get out of it on his first move), 
and if he gives check on first move forfeits his 
second. Advice—if you have got the pieces, you 
will regret it if your opponent queens a pawn. 

Butz. White has one move, then Black two 
moves, then White three moves...etc. Usual 
object. Player must get out of check on first 
move, and if he gives check in middle of series of 
moves forfeits the remainder. Advice—play it: 
it’s the best of all these variations. 
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Christmas Greetings 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 355 
Report by Aardvark 


The usual prize was offered for an eight-line verse for a Christmas card with the words 
‘A merry Christmas and a happy New Year’ arranged diagonally, i.e. ‘A’ to be the first 
word of the first.line, ‘merry’ the second word of the second line, and so on. 


A welcome change, dear Editor! This time 

In merry mood we proffer low-brow rhyme. 

This coming Christmas, prize-winners may be 

Not Kennard-Davis, Pook and H. A.C. 

Less known initials of a humble wife, 

In print, may yet make happy her dull life, 

Or turn her face towards a mew career, 

Or pay for the Spectator one more a :' 
M.S. 


Yes, M.S., the ‘low-brow rhyme’ beloved 
by Christmas-card manufacturers was what 
we sought. But even jingle must scan, and 
a diagonal must be at least straight enough 
not to have a pronounced backward bend 
in the middle. There are, moreover, two 
qualities which I feel, perhaps too arbi- 
trarily, are essentials for a Christmas card: 
(a) it must convey greetings; and (5) it must 
refer its message to the real and Christian 
cause of joy at this season, namely the 
birth of Christ. 

Some very good verses, e.g. those of 
A.J. W. 1., Hope Scott, Inoto, Mrs. Margot 
Crosse and Sarah Shaw, fulfilled (5) but 
not (a). On the other hand, I turned down, 
as having no true significance, the many 
topical and entertaining entries, e.g. 
Michael, with his witty opening couplet: 


A nice old mess !—the troubled waters boil 
In merry England now—and where’s the 
oil? 


J. A. Lindon with his abuse of ‘the com- 
petition setter who has not rewarded [him] 
during the year’; and R. A. McKenzie, 
whose greetings might go in print at the 
end of this report as embodying our own 
good wishes to the Spectator. And it is 
hard to resist such ingenious appeals as 
those of Campbell Keith and Vera Telfer. 


I finally selected for two guineas each 
the entries of Sarah M. Goode, Nan Wishart 
and J. W. McFeeters as having all the 
requirements and the authentic Raphael 
Tuck ring. Highly commended: J.J. K., 
R. A. Dudley, Mrs. Agnes Kennett, R. 
Kennard Davis, Mrs. V. R. Ormerod and 
Madrigali. 

PRIZES 
(SARAH M. GOODE) 


A heartfelt greeting now I send 

As merry bells ring loud and clear, 

May joyous Christmas dawning bring 
True peace, goodwill, and all things dear. 
The Christ Child’s birth a blessing give 
To hearth and home much happy cheer, 
So may each day find some new lease 

Of happiness, throughout the year. 


(NAN WISHART) 


A robin on a snowy tree 

A merry greeting sings for me: 

A Merry Christmas and a gay, 

A merry heart and mirth today! 

May bells ring out a merry dong 

And small birds sing a happy song: 

Christ who was born today shall new appear, 
And earth inherit still a glad New Year! 


(J. W. MCFEETERS) 


A child in a manger the shepherds do sing: 

‘Be merry, good gentlefolk, hark what we tell; 

~ at Christmas we worship and honour our 

ing, 

Who came down and deigned among mortals 
to dwell.’ 

Then praise Him with a song that is cheerful 
and gay; 

Let all folk sing merrily, happy and clear. 

God grant you all joyfulness every new day, 

Blessings at Christmas and peace through the 
year. 
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COMMENDED 
(J, A. LINDON) 
To THE COMPETITION SETTER WHO Has Nop 
REWARDED ME DwRING THE YEAR 
A blight upon your festal day, you duffer} 
May merry thoughts be all engulfed in gloom; 
A ghastly Christmas may you spend and suffer, 
Convulsed with gout and moaning in your 4 
room; 
May Auntie knit you a non-fitting sweater, 
Which you, to keep her happy, grimly wear, 
And may Spectator find some nice new setter 
And sack you for neglecting me this year! 


(VERA TELFER) 
To AARDVARK 
A poem writ to order is a bind; 
And merry planning seems a bit unkind. 
If of Christmas fare | would partake 
(Goose, pudding, brandy and rich plum cake), 
| must have money, a little ready cash, 
lo let me cut a happy yule-tide dash. 
So, Aardvark, for this rhyme mint new, appear 
With quid pro quo before the ending year. 


(R. A. MCKENZIE) 


To THE ‘SPECTATOR’ 


A lighthearted greeting, old weekly review, 
May merry thoughts brighten your staff; 


‘May every Christmas bring henceforth to you 


More frolicsome fan-mail and chaff; 

May readers pass strangers a copy to see, 
Who dwell in some less happy sphere; 

And may I become to you, new though I bh 
Now, a Damon by end of next year. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 358 
Set by Herbert B. Grimsditch 


‘Rodent Officers’ we know, and now dust. 
men are to be ‘refuse collectors.’ In anothe 
field we have ‘National Service’ for com 
scription and ‘redundancy’ for ‘the sack. A 
prize of six guineas is offered for the best 
six new (not existing) examples in either 
department. The humble job section should 
contain the maximum of pretentiousness 
and snobbery (e.g. ‘Transport Auxiliary 
Officer’ for railway porter). Civil Service 
jargon will earn high marks. Only batches 
o: six will be considered. 

=ntries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 358,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
by January 1. Results on January 11. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 919 


ACROSS 


1 Underwear suitable for the exponents 
of mergers (12) 


9 It sounds almost as if nobody knows 
the sculptor in Scotland (9). 


10 Ladies only in ancient Rome? (5) 


11 So a sin can be disguised by Mac- 
pherson (6). 


12 ‘Not all that tempts your wand’ring 


eyes . . . is lawful prize; Nor all that 
— gold’ (Gray) (8). 

13 You will find me surrounded by 
ambitions; change needed (6) 

15 Marguerite Steen’s horse (8). 

18 ...and the field changed victoriously (8). 

19 Euclid, perhaps, on the river (6). 

21 ‘Prim little —— are the flowers of her 
garden’ (Meredith) (8). 

23 No men o! wisdom among the Red 
Indians? (6) 

26 It’s divine in the ravine! (5) 

27 She gives a chill nod—by clockwork? 


Regard a payment with sympathy (7). 
™ old soldier covers a good distance 


‘I can,’ Le Cid announces in an un- 
natural environment (9). 
Approval given in masculine fashion if 
ungrammatically (4). 
How to get browned off when accused 
of a tardy home-coming (8). 
Nobody’s disclosing these dates (5). 
‘For a —— to fall On our meat and 
on us all’ (Herrick) (7). 
A pint for the emperor (8). 
He has a castle in South London (8). 
Comes ashore on the promontory, 
what a scene! (9) 
Rain came for him (8). 
A little bit of bone is close (7). 
Is the cattle-thief wearing a taffeta 
petticoat? (7) 
Sappers return with nothing (5). 

24 ‘In —— of satin and glimmer of pearls’ 
(Tennyson) (5). 





DOWN 








a 


(5, 4) 25 It could hardly be further from oxtail! 
28 He comes up the hard way (12). (4) 
Two prizes will be awarded: o-cese 06 Gn Bp Lane atien of Cremeans Do ieth Century Dicti Solution january i pag 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions on J 4 Solution to No. 917 on ‘ m 
opened after noon on January 1 and addressed: Crossword No. 919, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 The winners of Crossword No. 917 are: Mrs. 1. M. CONNOR, Liaciehene 
ueen’s Road, Crowborough, Sussex, and Mr. R. Hoop CouLTHARD, 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. Busen's Re Terrace, South Shields. 
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COMPANY MEETING 










Tue 53rd annual general meeting of The 
Standard Motor Company was held on Decem- 
ber 19 at Coventry, Lorp Tepper, G.C.B.. 
Chairman of the Company, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his state- 
ment which was circulated with the Report and 
Accounts:—The Group Profit for the year, 
before taxation, is £806,788, compared with 
£3,474,797 in the previous year. In addition, 
provisions made in earlier years, now no longer 
necessary, amounting to £518,000, have been 
brought into credit. After deducting taxation, 
and £105,117 for profits retained in the 
Accounts of Subsidiary Companies, the 
balance to be added to the Company’s 
Revenue Reserves is £573,004. 

The Accounts presented to you cover a year 
in which the Company, in common with the 
rest of the Motor Industry, has faced consider- 
able difficulties arising from the Government's 
limitation of credit, increased purchase tax on 
motor vehicles and restrictive legislation intro- 
duced in our largest export markets—Australia 
and New Zealand. All these factors caused a 
recession in sales and, therefore, reduced 
volume-production, resulting in increased 
manufacturing costs, this position having been 
further aggravated by rising costs of materials 
resulting from continuing wage awards. 

The Company has also had a major domestic 
problem due to the changeover of tractor pro- 
duction to a new model. Last year I referred 
to the dislocation of production which would 
result from this changeover, and to the con- 
sequent loss of output. I also referred to the 
considerable capital and revenue expenditure 
involved, and I emphasised the need to con- 
serve our resources accordingly. The change- 
over of tractor production was, however, 
further complicated and delayed by labour 
disputes. 




































DIVIDEND REDUCED 
The combined effect of the national and 
domestic situation has been to denude the 
Company’s resources. Bearing this in mind. 
therefore, together with the fact that we are 
not able to visualise any substantial relief dur- 














fore recommend that the dividend be reducec 
from 12% to 8%. 

During the year we sold 79,360 Cars and 
$2,869 Tractors, a total of 132,229 Units, a 
reduction of 37,327 Units compared with last 
year. Of these sales, the Cars exported by our- 
Selves and the Tractors exported by the 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson Organization have 
totalled 77,279 Units. : 


FERGUSON TRACTOR 

The new Ferguson Tractor, which was 
announced by Massey-Harris-Ferguson last 
month, has been given an enthusiastic recep- 
tion by their Distributor and Dealer Organiza- 
tions both at home and overseas. The tractor 
incorporates many new developments and we. 
together with the Massey-Harris-Ferguson 
Organization, are confident that volume sales 
will be achieved, provided that costs are main- 
tained. We shall, during the present financial 
year, be in production of components for 
export, supporting manufacturing programmes 
in other tractor markets overseas. 
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THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY 


(Manufacturers of Standard & Triumph Cars, Ferguson Tractors & Standard 
Commercial Vehicles and Diesel Engines) 


RESULTS REFLECT YEAR OF CONSIDERABLE DIFFICULTY 
LORD TEDDER ON LABOUR AND COST PROBLEMS 


NEW MODELS AND ACHIEVEMENTS 

In 1956 Standard and Triumph Cars once 
again distinguished themselves in the field of 
international motoring, and added to their 
reputation for high performance, reliability 
and economy. Many successes have been 
recorded, the most outstanding being the 
Safety and Comfort Prize for the Vanguard 
IIL in the Monte Carlo Rally; the first three 
places in the Circuit of Ireland 1,000 Mile 
Trial won by Triumph Sports Cars—thus 
repeating their successes of the previous year; 
the Tulip Rally of Holland, where Standard 
Family Eight Saloons took 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 
Sth places and the team award, and—the 
greatest success of all—the Alpine Rally, with 
Triumph T.R.3’s securing the most sweeping 
success in the history of the event by gaining 
five Alpine Cups, the first five places in the 
Class, the much-coveted Team Prize and many 
other awards. 

At this year’s Commercial and Internationa! 
Motor Shows at Earls Court the Company 
exhibited the new version of its Vanguard II] 
de Luxe; the new Vanguard Estate Car and the 
Sportsman; its full range of 8/10 h.p. cars and 
commercial vehicles, and the new and con- 
siderably improved Triumph T.R.3 Sports Car 
incorporating disc brakes. All these new 
models have been very well received. Con- 
siderable interest also, was shown in the 
Newton Two-Pedal Control which we have so 
far incorporated in our 10 h.p. saloons, estate 
cars and vans. As you know, this eliminates 
the clutch pedal and brings those vehicles into 
line with modern practice, which is developing 
towards completely automatic transmission. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 

Our Overseas interests in Australia, Brazil. 
Eire, France, India, New Zealand and South 
Africa continue to operate satisfactorily, and 
fully justify the Directors’ policy of progres 
sive development in those countries. In addi 
tion, we have Marketing Organizations in the 
U.S.A. and Canada. In spite of many diffi- 
culties, the Company has, in the last twelve 
months, increased its exports of motor cars 
by 7.3%—our exports to the U.S.A. having 
increased by 50 per cent. during the first si: 
months of this year. 


ACQUISITION OF BEANS INDUSTRIC. 

During the year we took over Bean 
industries Limited, the well-known and long 
established Company of Ironfounders anc 
Engineers at Tipton, Staffordshire. Extensive 
developments have taken place at Beans, th« 
Foundries have now been’ completely 
mechanized and can be said to be among the 
best equipped in the country. This merge: 
will, in our opinion, give added strength by 
securing for us greater control over the manu- 
facture of essential supplies, and by broaden 
ing the basis of the whole undertaking. 


LARGE BUYER OF COMPANY’S SHARES 

For several months there has been consider- 
able speculation as to the identity of the large 
buyer of the Company's Shares, culminating 
in an application to the Board of Trade, to 
which we gave our support, for the appoint- 
ment of an Inspector to reveal that identity 
Since then, the identity of the buyer has been 
been made known to me in confidence. I am, 
therefore, not in a position to disclose this 
identity, but I have no reason to regard the 
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buyer as being other than friendly or as likely 
to interfere with our plans to continue aggres- 
sively in the car and tractor business. This 
being so, the Directors have withdrawn their 
support to the Application to the Board of 
Trade. 
EFFORTS TO STRENGTHEN 
COMPANY’S ECONOMY 


In the year ahead we shall reach maximum 
production of the new tractor. We shall com- 


plete our installation at Beans Industries for 


a new Government contract, and put to full 
utilisation the new facilities available there. 
We have also planned to effect more intensive 
utilisation of the total floor area in certain sec- 
tions of our Organization by exercising control 
over a greater proportion of the prime cost of 
our products. Although these plans cannot 
make a full contribution in our current finan- 
cial year we are satisfied that, as they come into 
operation, they will progressively strengthen 
the Company’s economy. 


TRADE UNION’S UNREALISTIC 
POLICY 

To sum up, I am sure that you will expect 
me to say something about the labour prob- 
lems which have faced the Organization dur- 
ing our changeover of tractor production. You 
will recollect that, last year, 1 referred to the 
need for improving production methods and 
to the apprehension with which this form of 
progress is viewed by some people—the fear 
of unemployment never being far from the 
introduction of new techniques. 

We planned that the tractor changeover 
would take place in the spring, when car pro- 
duction normally reaches its peak, so that, by 
the redeployment of labour from tractor to 
car production during the changeover, redun- 
dancy might be kept to a minimum. 

However, the restrictions introduced by the 
Government, which could not have been antici- 
pated, completely disrupted this aspect of our 
planning. The increase in purchase tax, 
together with the drastic credit restrictions, 
seriously affected our car sales and we were 
faced with the unpleasant task of declaring a 
heavy redundancy. 

We always have in mind the human prob- 
lems involved in a redundancy of this descrip- 
tion, but we had to consider the future well- 
being of the Company and, therefore, of its 
employees, in deciding the action which was 
ultimately taken. In order to alleviate hard- 
ship, we paid what we considered to be 
idequate compensation in the circumstances. 

Almost overnight we found ourselves at 
variance with the Trade Unions. These dif- 
ferences did not arise through lack of consulta- 
tion; in fact, consultations regarding this 
problem had been in progress for several 
months. The focal point of difference with the 
Trade Unions was their unrealistic policy at 
hat time of “no redundancy under any circum- 
tances.” 

Although we were unable to reach agree- 
nent with the Trade Unions, it is worthy of 
rote that the methods we adopted have since 
been used by the Unions as a basis for nego- 
tiating agreements with employers both locally 
and nationally. 

Arising from these troubles many lessons 
have been learned, not the least important be- 
ing the ultimate recognition by the Trade 
Unions that it is economically impossible for 
employers to bear the cost of retaining 
employees and paying wages without the 
income from production. 

If we are to maintain our position as a great 
trading nation, everyone must pay greater 
regard in the future to the impact of the cost 
of wages on the cost of our products. We are 
justly proud of our products but we must bear 
in mind that ultimately it is the price factor 
which will determine our progress in the mar- 
kets of the world. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE NEXT MOVE IN MIDDLE EAST OIL 


By 


THE idea still persists that American 
hostility to the Suez adventure was dictated 
by the Washington oil lobby, that behind 
Mr. Ejisenhower’s unfriendliness was a 
sinister bid for American control of the 
Middle East oil fields. It is a fanciful idea 
but it is not surprising that it exists, because 
it is not many years ago that the Iranians 
were encouraged to expropriate the British 
Petroleum Company by a visiting official 
from Washington. And American oil 
interests certainly gained from that act of 
nationalisation, for previously they had no 
interest in Iran. Nor is it forgotten that the 
last-but-one American Ambassador in 
Cairo was extremely hostile to British inter- 
ests. But the existing American oil com- 
panies in the Middle East have been 
working in perfect harmony with their Bri- 
tish or Royal Dutch-Shell competitors. The 
Iraq Petroleum Company is as international 
as the Iranian oil consortium and the Ameri- 
can interests in it have never objected to the 
British management. British Petroleum and 
the American Gulf Oil are friendly 
fifty-fifty partners in Kuwait and the latter 
sells a considerable part of its output to the 
Royal Dutch-Shell group. In Saudi Arabia 
the Americans, fortunately, are in sole con- 
trol and they were always very apologetic 
in the past when the Saudi Arabians bor- 
rowed their oil trucks for raiding British 
installations in the neutral zone. Recently 
when the Saudi Arabians banned the 8 mil- 
lion tons going to the British through the 
Bahrein refinery the Americans were very 
willing for the Iranian oil consortium to 
take over this supply obligation. I am sure 
that the American oil companies operating 
in the Middle East are not at all anxious 
to add to their interests, being mindful of 
the uncomfortable fact that Western 
governments do not dispose of enough 
political or military power to protect their 
wells and pipe-lines (or their profits) against 
local attack. 
* * * 


But this is not to say that things can 
go on as they are in Middle East oil affairs. 
For the British Government to retain a 
controlling interest in one of the largest 
operating companies is, as I have often 
argued before, an anachronism. Now that 
Arab nationalism is so inflamed this 
remaining trace of Western colonialism 
should be removed. It is an opportune time 
for the Treasury to sell part of its shares 
in British Petroleum to American interests 
because it is now very short of dollars and 
is even talking of pledging its dollar 
securities as collateral for a $500 million 
loan from the Export-Import Bank (which 
does not require Congressional approval) 
in order to pay for our extra dollar oil 
imports. Putting our assets in pawn to 
America is all very well in an emergency 
but there is the future burden of interest 
and capital repayments to be considered 
and it would be much preferable in this 
case to sell, say, 20 million out of the 
Government’s holding of 51 million BP 
shares to a consortium of the major Ameri- 
can oil companies at, say, £7 or £8 a share 
(the present market price of £6;% is unduly 
and artificially depressed). This would give 
us $392 million at £7 or nearly $450 mil- 


NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


lion at £8. When the balance of the Govern- 
ment’s holding has been sold to an Anglo- 
Dutch group British Petroleum could then 
join the ranks of the world’s major oil 
companies without any taint of British 
colonialism. We should then have in effect 
in the Middle East what is working so 
smoothly in Iran—a truly international oil 
consortium. 
* * x 


There is no reason to suppose that the 
oil-producing Arab States will not continue 
to work happily in partnership with these 
international oil concerns under their 
present very lucrative agreements. The only 
thing wanted—except in Iraq—is a better 
organised and planned development of 
public works and if this could be carried 
out by some international agency it would 
help to quieten down the simmering popular 
revolt against these feudal governments. 

* * *” 


Where trouble is likely to persist is, of 
course, in the non-producing ‘pipe-line’ 
States, in particular, Syria, as long as it is 


leagued with ths maniac dictatorship ip 
Egypt. The oriy proper solution is to by. 
pass these transit States by building 
sufficient tankers of the Queen Mary size 
to act as a floating pipe-line. (Before 
British tanker companies participate it 
seems that they will have to be registered in 
Bermuda, unless our taxation is altered.) 
All this will take time, but it is good to 
hear that the US Maritime Commission has 
just approved of the private building of 
twenty-seven new tankers. It is also com. 
forting to hear from the United States that 
the Middle East Emergency Committee of 
fifteen major American oil companies has 
started to pool their tanker fleets and to 
co-ordinate information on the additional 
supplies which they have available for ship- 
ment from the western hemisphere. They 
are not yet legally allowed to co-ordinate 
marketing with their competitors in Europe 
—through the OEEC Emergency Petroleum 
group—but we are at any rate moving to- 
wards the practical realisation of the East- 
West oil bank which I have previously sug- 
gested, that is, if we could only come to 
terms with the American Government over 
the dollar credits. That is why I am sure 
this is the right time to bring up the sale 
of the Treasury’s British Petroleum shares, 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


BusINEssS on the Stock Exchange dwindled 
this week, partly because of the approach 
of the Christmas holiday, partly because of 
preparation for the £40 million convertible 
debenture issue of the ICI on January 2, 
partly because the news from the Middle 
East was not encouraging. The rise in the 
electrical-power shares spilled over. The 
selling of ENGLISH ELECTRIC just because it 
was not among the first three groups to 
receive contracts for the building of atomic 
power stations seemed to me overdone. 
Everyone knows that negotiations for a 
fourth nuclear power station are going on 
with a group in which ENGLISH ELECTRIC, 
BABCOCK AND WILCOX and TAYLOR WOOD- 
ROW are the main partners. At 46s. 3d. to 
yield 5.4 per cent. on the 124 per cent. 
dividend covered 2.7 times English Electric 
are not unattractive and I would discount 
the story that another issue of capital is 
imminent. The shares of the successful 
electrical-power tenderers have risen rather 
too sharply and with the exception of GEC 
the yields are not tempting to many 
investors. Perhaps the unpopular motor 
group has more immediate possibilities. On 
the news of a three-day week to avoid mass 
redundancy FORD MOTOR have been sold 
down to 28s. at which price they yield 5.3 
per cent. on the 74 per cent. dividend which 
was last covered no fewer than 5.8 times. 
Incidentally RALEIGH INDUSTRIES which, in 
contrast with the motor industry, reported 
record sales of its bicycles at home and for 
export, is now ‘ex’ the increased final divi- 
dend at 38s. 3d. to yield 7 per cent. 


* * * 


Steel shares were supported when it was 
first heard that steel prices were to be in- 
creased on the average by 6 per cent.—to 
cover the increase in costs prior to the Suez 
crisis—but there was no follow-through. 
The latest steel reports were mixed— 


DORMAN LONG profits were down but those 
of COLVILLES and STEWARTS AND LLOYDS 
were up—the last by over 20 per cent. At 
62s. 9d. the shares of Stewarts and Lloyds 
seem particularly interesting for they are 
‘cum’ the final dividend and a one-for-one 
scrip issue—the first split or bonus to be 
announced by a denationalised steel com- 
pany. The earnings last year amounted to 
143 per cent. (against 117 per cent.) which 
were sufficient to cover the 174 per cent. 
dividend eight times. The increase in turn- 
over was due mainly to heavy sales of steel 
tubes to the oil industry (up 176 per cent,): 
the exports of spun iron pipes and castings 
were also up 29 per cent. and the profits of 
the overseas subsidiaries were 13 per cent. 
higher. The certain expansion of the oil 
industry ensures the future prosperity of 
the company. At 62s. 9d. the shares yield 
5.55 per cent. on dividends and nearly 45 
per cent. on earnings. In the split form it 
is reasonable to look for an increase in 
dividend from 8} per cent. to 10 per cent 
(as happened in the similar case of HAWKER 
SIDDELEY), So that the potential yield would 
be over 6.3 per cent. If the shares had not 
been denationalised at 35s. or if the market 
did not fear another ‘rights’ issue out of 
the new increase in the authorised capital, 


market today. 


~ - ” 


they would be standing much higher in the 3 


In the year to September last the trading 
profits of APEX (TRINIDAD) OILFIELDS dé 
clined by about 124 per cent. as a result 
of the rise in wages and other costs, but 


the net profit was down by only 9 per cent. o¢- 


and thanks to the very strong financial 
position the dividend was raised for the 
year from 334 per cent. to 35 per cent. tat 
free covered by earnings of 56 per cent. At 
39s. ‘ex’ dividend of 30 per cent. th 
Ss. shares yield 7.7 per cent. gross. This 
seems to be a good moment for making 8 
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purchase for, in the current year, the com- 
pany will be getting the benefit of the 
higher US Gulf oil prices which form the 
basis of its dollar sales contracts. Apex 
is one of the few British companies which 
gain directly from the Suez Canal stop- 
page; it would also gain indirectly from 
devaluation, if that should ever come. 
* bol * 


METAL BOX has always figured in my list 
of ‘blue chip’ equities, but I am excluding 
it from immediate purchases. The company 
has just declared the same interim dividend 
(4 per cent.) and reports an increase of 15 
per cent. in sales for the September half- 
year. Profit margins are, however, declin- 
ing and more competition is being met. 
There does not seem much prospect now of 
any increase in the total dividend above 10 
per cent., so that even at the lower price 
of 45s. (to yield 4.3 per cent.) the shares are 
not yet attractive. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE BRITISH MOTOR 
CORPORATION 





THe Sth Annual General Meeting of The 
British. Motor Corporation Ltd., was held on 
December 18 at Longbridge Works, Birming- 
ham, Mr. G. W. Harriman, C.B.E., Deputy 
Chairman and Joint Managing Director, 
gresided in the absence of Sir Leonard Lord, 
K.B.E., Chairman and Joint Managing Direc- 
‘or. Mr. Harriman, addressing the meeting, 
said: I am sure I can speak for everyone here 
today if I say how much we miss Sir Leonard 
Lord. | am pleased indeed to tell you that he 
has been at one or other of our various 
factories every day but he is not undertaking 
any public duties at the present time. 

The following are extracts from the Chair- 
man’s statement for the year to July 31, 1956: 

Conditions have changed radically during 
the past year. The sky has become overcast 
with restrictions designed to discourage cus- 
omers. Viewed against this sombre back- 
zround our results are far from disappointing. 

Production for the year was 439,558 
vehicles. Of these 252.412 were for the Home 
market, and 187.146 were exported. In our 
previous financial year we produced 418,705 
vehicles. 

Our factories at Sydney, Australia, have 
begun the manufacture of *B’ type engines and 
transmission units. We have planned for an 
output of 1,000 cars a week in Australia, and 
as soon as the presses are installed for the 
production of body panels in the new Sydney 
factory. our locally produced vehicles will be 
almost 100°, Australian. 

In South Africa the plant is operating most 
efficiently. 

To the U.S.A. and Canada we exported 
22,756 cars, an increase of 22.7%. 

In the year under review we introduced two 
new models which have proved very successful. 
The first was the Austin “105”, a high per- 
formance version of the popular A.90 with 
nany desirable extra features including over- 
drive. The second was a light commercial 
vehicle of 15 cwt. capacity, known as the J.2 
in the Morris range and A.152 in the Austin 
range 

We are leading the British motor industry 
nd the Continent in the adoption of 2-pedal 
omtrol on popular models. We have greatly 
mproved the small cars by equipping them 

ith larger engines of higher efficiency, which 

ill enable them to surpass the performance 
f their Continental rivals. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


YIM 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD 
FIELD OF SOUTH AFRICA 





LARGER NET PROFIT 





Tue annual general meeting of The Consoli- 
dated Gold Fields of South Africa, Ltd., was 
held on December 13 in London. 

Mr. Robert Annan, chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: 

The accounts of the operating Company 
show a working profit for the year of 
£1,936,000. The principal contribution is made 
by dividends and interest on our investments 
which at £1,862,000 again constitute a record. 
The net profit for the year is £1,072,000, an 
increase of £123,000. 

It is essential to the life of our business 
that we should continue to find, and bring to 
production, new mines to replace those now 
being worked out. The world demand for 
metals and minerals is increasing so much 
that the discovery of new sources of these raw 
materials is a matter of urgency if the present 
rate of industrial expansion is to be main- 
tained. It is our desire not only to expand our 
business but also to broaden its basis both 
geographically and by turning increasing 
attention to base metals and to the many 
minerals now required by industry as well as 
to those sources of power on which all industry 
depends. With these objects in view we have 
kept up a steady programme of exploration 
which has recently been intensified. 

On 27th August last a circular was sent to 
members of this Company and of The Central 
Mining & Investment Corporation Ltd. 
announcing that the two companies had started 
discussions with a view to a merger of their 
interests. These discussions are continuing. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE SCOTTISH 
AUSTRALIAN COMPANY 


A HEALTHY STATE OF AFFAIRS 


THE annual general meeting of The Scottish 
Australian Company Limited was held on 
December 14 in London. 


Mr. J. Norman Eggar (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presided, and, in the 
course of his speech, said: 

Consolidated Profit and. Loss Account: 
Wool Proceeds are up by £106,022, but sales 
of live stock less by £14,536, so the net 
increase over the previous year is £91,486. The 
wool clip taken to account reached 10,973 
bales, 1.510 bales more than in 1955 and the 
average price was slightly higher. Very good 
wheat and other crops increased our revenue 
from that source by £16,109. 

United Kingdom and Australian taxation 
absorbed £285,806, a very small increase on 
last year. The amount available for distribu- 
tion is £411.304, which compares. with 
£484.012 at 30th June 1955. £16,398 has been 
allocated to the staff bonus, of which £15,758 
to the employees of the parent company. 

After payment of the dividends on the 
Guaranteed Preference Stocks, the interim and 
if approved, final dividends on the Consoli- 
dated Ordinary Stock, £246,587 is carried for- 
ward as compared with £204,881 brought in 

The Balance Sheet reveals a very healthy 
state of affairs. and I feel that we can face 
the future with confidence. Indeed, I have 
great faith in the future of the Australian 
Pastoral Industry and of our Company in 
particular, provided we are allowed to pursue 
our policy without let or hindrance. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 








THE annual general meeting of Australia and 
New Zealand Bank, Limited, will be held on 
January 9 in London. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, The Hon. Sir Geoffrey 
C. Gibbs, K.C.M.G.. circulated with the report 
and accounts: 

Rapid national development continues in 
Australia and the past year has been one of 
buoyant business conditions accompanied by 
full employment and a high level of invest- 
ment. 

Considerable progress in reducing inflation- 
ary pressures and in restraining excess demand 
for imports was made in New Zealand in the 
year under review, and the greater stability of 
prices and wages achieved in the previous year 
was maintained. 

ACCOUNTS 

The significant improvement in our liquidity 
position, when compared with last year, is 
reflected by an overall increase of £A 9 million 
in the aggregate of the first four ‘items on the 
Assets side of the Balance Sheet. Investments 
show an increase of £A 4 million, but the re- 
striction in Advances which has been imposed 
in line with Central Bank policy has brought 
a reduction of £A 20 million in Loans and 
Advances to Customers and it is unfortunate 
that we have to direct some of our energies to 
the unprofitable task of reducing this asset 
item. During the year under review import 
restrictions have taken effect as indicated by 
decreases in Bills Receivable and Remittances 
in Transit and Liabilities of Customers for 
Acceptances and on Confirmed Credits. Our 
Bank Premises figure has gone up by £A 1 mil- 
lion as we continue our branch extension, but 
as I mentioned last year we are, in response 
to the Australian Prime Minister’s appeal, 
slowing down our expenditure under this head 
for the time being. 

On the liabilities side we show a reduction 
of £A 114 million in Current, Deposit and 
Other Accounts, although fortunately this is 
more than offset by the amount of the broadly 
comparable item Depositors’ Balances and 
Other Accounts in the Australia and New Zea- 
land Savings Bank Accounts. 

DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The profit (after taxation and transfers to 
contingencies accounts) amounts to 
£A 1,005,909. Your Directors have felt justi- 
fied in recommending a final dividend for the 
year of 8% less tax, which, together with the 
interim dividend of 4% already paid, enables 
us to maintain last year’s increased distribu- 
tion of 12% less tax. We think there is no little 
cause for satisfaction in the year’s results, 
especially in view of the considerable increases 
in expenses, in particular the salary increases 
in Australia and New Zealand which are due 
largely to award increments. 

At the time of writing this statement it is 
even more difficult than usual to forecast the 
trend of profits during the current year, owing 
to the crisis in the Middle East. We can only 
hope that a satisfactory solution may be found 
to this issue and that there may be laid the 
foundations of a lasting peace in that area 
which is so vital to this country, Australia and 
New Zealand. 

SAVINGS BANK 


A wholly-owned subsidiary company was 
registered to operate a savings bank under the 
name of Australia and New Zealand Savings 
Bank Limited, repayment of deposits being 
guaranteed by the parent company. The 
response since the opening of the Savings Bank 
in January 1956 is very gratifying. At the end 
of September last total deposits were £A 22 
million spread over some 135,000 accounts and 
satisfactory progress continues. 
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tisement Dept., ‘Spectator’ Ltd., 99} Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


Gower Street, London, WC1 


| DON’T WAIT TILL YOUR PARSON or 


|his family are ill. The Hostel of St. Luke (The 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


H.M,. PRISON AND BORSTAL SERVICE : 
ASSISTANT GOVERNORS CLASS II. The 
Civil Service Commissioners invite applica- 
tions from men for eight pensionable posts. 
Age at least 21 on Ist January, 1957. Candi- 
dates must have a good general education and 
be able to fill a position of responsibility. 
They must have a genuine interest in re- 
formation work with adolescents or adults. 
Starting salary (London), £590 at age 25 or 
under up to £730 at age 30 or over. Maximum 
£940, Somewhat less in thé provinces. Free 
unfurnished accommodation provided or 
allowance in lieu. Further particulars and 
application forms from Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, 
W.1, quoting No, 166/57/11. Completed 
applications should bé returned by 15th 
January, 1957. 

STELLA, FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, 
W.C.2 4almost facing Charing Cross Sta- 
tion), Permanent and Temporary office 


TEMple Bar 6644. 


| Clergy Nursing Home) will look after them 


then, but urgently needs Subscriptions, Dona- 


jtions, Legacies now. Not State aided. — 


14 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 


k. French costs £4 10s., Spanish £5— 
complete. No fees, no return postages.— 
Daily Express Language Courses, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 








FOR SALE 


in which interested to Metropolitan Coll 

(G.40), St. Albans, or Call 30 Queen Victo 

Street, E.C.4. 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. 

Educn. (all examining boards), Londd 

B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociolo 

LL.B., B.D. Degree and Diplomas, Law 

| Professional Exams. Mod. Fees. ab 
L 


FATHER’S CHRISTMAS fare will be even ERMINE-DYED Canadian squirrel! CAPE,|pectus from C D. Parker, M.A., 


more appetising with some Rayner’s Indian 
Mango Chutney—from all good grocers. 


HANDBAG REPAIRS alterations, re- 
linings, frames, etc. Post or call for estimate. 
—Remake Handbag Co., Dept, ‘S,’ Beau- 
champ Place, near Harrods 


| HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL?) 
Readers having anything to sell or profes-| 


sional services to offer are invited to bring 
their announcement to the notice of the many 
thousands of ieaders of the ‘SPECTATOR.’ 
Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 3s. 6d. 
per line (36 letters) and should reach the 
‘SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, with remittance, by Monday prior 
to the date of publication. 

| HUNGARIAN RELIEF: You may not be 
able to go to Austria yourself, but you can 
help to support 14 members of this Unit who, 


staff (M. & F.), Typewriting, Duplicating.| with 4 vehicles, are working there.—Friends 





CONCERTS 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Sum 6 Jan. at 





Ambulance Unit, Tunmers, Chalfont St 


| Peter, Bucks. 


|EN’PEACE as in war the Merchant Navy 
jis vital to the National Life. Please help 


}us to maintain the amenities of this century- 


old Club for the service of Merchant 


3 AMADEUSSTRING ‘GUARTET. Works | St2men when ashore.—Rear-Admiral ‘S) Sir 
E 


by HaydénMozart and Beethoven; Tickets: 
7s, 6d., 58. 3s. 6d.—WATeé¥loo« 319) "and 
Agts. na a 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


ARCHITECTURAL TREASURES OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA, R.I.B.A., 66 Port- 
land Place, W.1, Until 28th Dec. (closed 
25th and 26th. Mon.-Fri. 10-7; Sat. 10-5. 
Admission free. 

EXHIBITIONS YOU MISSED are reported 
and assessed in THE STUDIO, which keeps 
you constantly in touch with significant art 
of the World. Annual subscription 366. 
post free. 

ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 
Cork Street, W.1, CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
EXHIBITION : Little Pictures by French 
and English Artists. 
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PERSONAL 


‘BUT LORD! how I did please myself to 
make Betty Turner sing, to see what a beast 
she is as to singing, not knowing how to 
sing One note in tune; but, only for the 
experiment, I would not for 40s. hear her 
sing a tune; worse than my wife a thousand 
limes, so that it does a little reconcile me 
to her.’—(Pepys, 1668.) If you are a beast 
as to singing—you should play the recorder, 
especially the varied catalogue of the 
*“FLAUTO DOLCE’ RECORDER SERIES 
edited by Carl Dolmetsch, Universal Edition, 
24 Great Pulteney Street, London, W.1. 
GER. 5203. 

CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
arrange deferred payments for Micro's 
Corneal and Contact Lenses, Free booklet 
from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. Telephone GER. 2531. 197a Regent 
Street, London, W.1, Tel. REG. 6603. 
Branches in main towns. 

EL CID SHERRY for you this Christmas. 
EL CID is fine light Amontillado, a sherry of 
character. Shipped by Duff Gordon, and 
sold wherever good wine is to be had. Time 
to get some in. 





|David Lamber, K.C.B., O.B.E., 
|SAILORS HOME and RED ENSIGN 
CLUB, Dock Street and Ensign Street, 
London Docks, E.1. 


| KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 


jand the Human Male sent on by post. | 


| Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning. — Fiertag, 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X. 


PRIVATE TREATMENT in illness for your- 
self and your dependants. Membership of 
B.U.P.A, enables you to afford private 
accommodation and consulting specialists’ 
and nursing fees for a modest annual sub- 
scription, 85% of income is paid in benefits. 
—Write for literature (new entrants are re- 
stricted to under 65) to: British 
United Provident Association, PL/2, Pro- 
wee House, Essex Street, Strand, London, 


King’s Road, S.W.3. KEN, 7201. 


M.B.F, THIS Christmastide please remem- 
ber the Musicians’ Benevolent Fuhd, Music's 
own Charity, and send a gift to Baroness 
| Ravensdale, St. Cecilia’s House, 7 Carlos 
Place, London, W.1. 

THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RE- 
SEARCH invites co-operation in a large- 
scale survey of recent psychic experiences— 
apparitions, telepathy, prophetic dreams, 
etc. — For particulars and report forms 
apply to Secretary, 31 Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

|TRAIN TO BE A CONTINENTAL 
COURIER, Stamp for details —H. & 
Couriers (B), 26 Mayfair Avenue, Bexiley- 
| heath, Kent, 





THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 WwW 


excellent condition, 15 gns.—Box 481. 





LITERARY 


| 
|AN APPEAL TO REASON.—The case of 
| TIMOTHY EVANS by Lord Altrincham and 
|Jan Gilmour. Price 1s. 6d or by post 
ls, 9d. from the ‘Spectator.’ 99 Gower 
Street, London, W.C.1. 
AUTHOR’S MSS., any length, typed in 7 
| days (4-day emergency service for urgent 
works), short storics, etc., by return, Type- 
scripts, carefully checked. Great emphasis on 
accuracy and attractive presentation, 4-hour 
duplicating service. indexing. Cataloguing. 
Editing, Proof-reading. Literary research, 
etc. Temporary secretaries. Dictating machine 
| Service, Public/Private meetings reported. 
| Recording machines for hire. Translations 
}from/into all languages, Overnight service. 
| TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LET- 
|} 1 2RS, TRANSLATIONS, MEMORANDA, 
iC... OVER TELEPHONE—9 a.m.-9 p.m. 





4 
| Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends. Secretarial 


| Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER 1067-9). 
| AUTHORS WHOSE WORK is of outstand- 
| ing interest, and who require representation 
by London agent. are invited to submit recent 
examples of published or unpublished 
| material for consideration. No reading fee.— 
| Preliminary inquiries to Box 476. 
FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist 
| tutors—No sales—no fees, Students’ work 
| appears in all markets. Prospectus free from 
|Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fiction- 
Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. Charge, 4s. — 
E. R. Jennings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone. 
WRITE FOR PROFTT. Send for interesting 
free booklet.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8 (KNI. 7796). 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
*Know How.’ Send for Free R.3 “‘Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success.’ No Sales— 
No Fees tuition.—B.A. School of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, 
of. 








EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 
Training for graduates and well-educated 
| girls, New courses Jan. 3, 1957.—Apply to 
J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), The Prin- 
cipal, St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 
Arkwright Road, N.W.3. Hampstead 5986. 
MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
New courses start 7 Jan., 1957.—S7 Duke 
St., W.1. 

OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 





C.| SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive train- 





ing, Graduate Course, Next Term, January 
14th, Prospectus. 


|| SPECTATOR INDEX 





| 


The full alphabetical index of contents and con- 
tributors to Volume 196 of the Spectator (January- 
June, 1956) is now available. 








T. A. LAYTON CHOOSES § 
COSSART’S FINE MADEIRA | 
& BERTOLA SECO SHERRY 
for your WINE TOKEN 
Try them by the glass at 
Laytons Wine Merchants 
2a Duke Street (Manchester Square) 
London, W.! WEL. 8808 











Orders, and a remittance of 2s. 8d. per copy, should 


be sent to: 


THE SALES MANAGER, 
‘SPECTATOR’ LTD., 
99 GOWER STREET, 

LONDON, WC1' 


| Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 189 
ST, RONAN’S SCHOOL LTD., Duff 
Hall, Derby. Boarding School for girls 
on public school lines. Recognised by Mi 
try of Education. Prep. Dept. 7-11. Se 
12-18. Fees £63 and £68 per term. 
prospectus apply to the Secretary. 


| SCHOLARSHIPS 


BADMINTON SCHOOL, WESTBURY-G 
TRYM, BRISTOL, Two open Scholarsh 
one of £100 p.a, and one of £60 p.a., ani 
Music Scholarship varying from £40 to £ 
p.a. will be offered on the results of the 
Entrance Examination. This will be held 
February, 1957, for girls aged between 
and 14 the following September.—Full g 
ticulars from the Headmistress. 
GORDONSTOUN SCHOOL.—Scholars' 
(up to £230 per annum) are offered for aw 
in 1957 by the Gordonstoun Society. At Iq 
one of these wil! be reserved for boys ¥ 
intend to make the Royal Navy their ca 
Age limits 12 to 14 on March Ist, 19 
There are also special Scholarships in 
Merchant Navy. The awards are made o 
combined assessment of the results of 
written examination and of an iatervi 
Details on application to the Admiss 
Master, Gordonstoun School, Elgin, Mog 
shire, Entry forms to be returned to G 
donstoun by February 9th. 


S, MICHAEL’S, BURTON PARK, fF 
worth, Sussex (School of the Woodard C 
poration). In 1957 OPEN SCHOLARSE 
EXAMINATIONS in General Subjects 
Music will be held during the week 
ginning February 18. Entry Forms must 
received before Monday, January 28, 149 
—For these forms and all particulars pi¢ 
apply to the Secretary at the School, 














HOTELS 


DUSTED BY CHANNEL BREEZES, cl 
swept by ocean gales, with its score 
ancient churches and its thrilling smuggl 
| tales. It lies at the door-step of England 
carpet of friendly lands. From the 

| slopes of Shepway to the gold of Dymch 

sands. — THE BLACK BULL INN, N 
| church.—Phone Dymchurch 2161 

1.0:w. COTTAGE TO YOURSELF. Sp 
a sunny winter in a cottage at Farringt 
Hotel grounds. Central heating, sitting-rog 
bedrooms, bathroom and toilet inclu 

all the amenities of the Hotel—for as li 
jas 8+ gris. a week per person. Golf and rid 
| near by.—Details from The Manager, F 

|RINGFORD HOTEL, Freshwater, 1.0) 
| Phone 312. 

| RYE.—The Hope Anchor. R.A.C.** 

; Licensed, Ashley Courtenay recommend 
Centrally heated throughout. Winter te 
jon application. Rye 2216. 











SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 

ACROSS.—1i Bealder. 4 Speckled. 
| Hageara 11 Madeira. 12 Moth, 13 
|nerable. 16 Therms, 17 Tearful, 20 Agi 
|21 Isobar, 24 Hit ang miss. 25 Anna 
| Marline, 29 Good egg. 30 Shingle. 
| Chasse. 

DOWN.—1 Behemoth, 2 Light-weigh 
| Evan. 5 Pomander. 6 Ciderpress. 7 
8 Dragée, 9 Adsum, 14 Blue bonnets, 
| Implanting. 18 Stampede. 19 Triangle. 
Chimes, 23 Osage. 26 Goth. 28 Roi. 





if you send 


NEW YEAR CARDS 


THIS YEAR SEND 


A NOXA PRINT 


sampies from 


Noxa Publications, RETFORD, Nott: 
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